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Thomas De Quincey 


By EDWARD THOMAS 


Author of “ Horae Solitariae,” “Oxford,” etc. 


Tuomas De Quincey was born in 1785, the fifth 
child and second son among the four sons and 
four daughters of a comfortable merchant in 
Manchester. Wordsworth had been born in 
1770; Coleridge, in 1772; Lamb, in 1775; Hazlitt, 
in 1778; Christopher North also in 1785. No 
strong, obvious influence caught him in his child- 


hood. His father had written a book; his mother 
is said to have been clever and well-read: but 
there is no proof that to them he owed anything 
of importance except a lasting dedication to 
Christianity, a luxurious home and a small and 
fragile body. In his opinion, apparently, “the 
morals of the middle classes of England combined 
with the manners of the highest ” were to be found 
in the household. 


“Manners more noble,” says this complete Englishman, 
“or more polished than the manners of the English nobility, 
I cannot imagine; nor, on the other hand, a morality which 
is built less upon the mere amiableness of quick sensibilities, 
or more entirely upon massy substructions of principle and 
conscience, than the morality of the British middle classes.” 


He was left very much to himself, to a good 
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THOMAS DE QUINCEY 


library and to his brothers and sisters; though 
gentle and superficially submissive, he suffered 
but was never enslaved ; and in some inexplicable 
way, his sails caught the fresh gale that was at 
that time driving his greatest contemporaries into 
undiscovered or forgotten waters of personality. 
This common but always marvellous and fascinat- 
ing entrance of a remote infant into the spirit and 
inheritance of his age must remind many of De 
Quincey’s favourite magician in the story of 
Aladdin: that he should have made this entrance 
is as surprising, and in the same way, as that the 
magician should be able to distinguish at a dis- 
tance of six thousand miles the sound of one 
child’s footsteps among all the labyrinthine, 
clouded noises of the world. 

De Quincey is the only noticeable authority for 
the facts and spirit of his own life; but it is 
impossible here to discuss adequately the ques- 
tion, how far we may trust his studied reminis- 
cences of his early life, written when he had not 
only left it far behind, but had still further 
fortified his natural powers of elaboration by the 
use of a drug which notoriously attenuates the 
desire and the ability to say the thing that was 
or is. It is enough to remember that few men’s 
memories can equal in fertility and consistency 
the constructive broodings of those who have for- 
gotten and resent their forgetfulness; and that 
no man has so pathetic a worship of childhood or 
so much excuse for inventing a childhood, as 
the man who has never had one or has had the 
doors of it barred for ever against him. We 
must either believe De Quincey’s version of his 
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THOMAS DE QUINCEY 


early days or silently doubt; there are no grounds 
for criticism, or, at least, for correction. There 
are, indeed, a few amusing external anecdotes; 
but we can do without them: De Quincey alone 
reveals De Quincey. 

I remember only two exceptions to this rule. 
The first is the story of him late in life, when he 
was in a company which was about to enjoy 
whisky toddy. The customary “toddy-ladle ” 
was absent; tea spoons had to take its place; and 
the hostess apologized. “O don’t mention it,” 
said De Quincey; “don’t mention it: for, if there 
is one thing in this world that I abominate more 
than any other, it is those execrable toddy ladles.” 
The second is a remark of Carlyle’s which, more 
than anything else which has been said of De 
Quincey, compels us to that attitude which his 
style does not always of itself inspire, without 
which his writing is largely vain. “This child,” 
said Carlyle, “has been in Hell.” Both of these 
evidences may wisely be remembered now and 
then. 

De Quincey’s early life is certainly almost the 
most exquisitely fitting preparation that could 
have been devised for an imaginative writer at 
the end of the eighteenth century. In Rousseau’s 
life, there is but one Ah! voila la pervenche. De 
Quincey’s has one or two on every page. In what 
is practically the first page of his autobiography, 
he tells us that before he was two years old, he 
had had “a dream of terrific grandeur about a 
favourite nurse”; and that he had “ connected a 
profound sense of pathos with the reappearance, 
very early in the spring, of some crocuses.” 
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THOMAS DE QUINCEY 


“This,” he says, “I mention as inexplicable; for such 
annual resurrections of plants and flowers affect us only as 
memorials, or suggestions of some higher change, and there- 
fore in connection with the idea of death; yet of death I 
could, at that time, have had no experience whatever.” 


Also, before the end of his second year, as he 
says, but really when he was past four years of 
age, he had been much moved by the death of 
a kingfisher, and had derived from someone’s 
cruelty to a sister, who died at about the same 
time, a deepening of his tendencies to thoughtful- 
ness and abstraction “beyond what would seem 
credible for his years.” Then, before he was 
seven, a beautiful, wise and gentle elder sister, 
his perfect friend, also died. He crept into the 
room where she lay dead; he closed the door 
behind him; and the house was still. 


“Then, turning round, I sought my sister’s face. But the 
bed had been moved, and the back was now turned towards 
myself. Nothing met my eyes but one large window, wide 
open, through which the sun of midsummer at mid-day was 
showering down torrents of splendour. The weather was dry, 
the sky was cloudless, the blue depths seemed the express 
types of infinity ; and it was not possible for eye to behold, 
or for heart to conceive, any symbols more pathetic of life 
and the glory of life.... From the gorgeous sunlight I 
turned round to the corpse. There lay the sweet childish 
figure; there the angel face; and, as people usually fancy, 
it was said in the house that no features had suffered any 
change. Had they not? The forehead, indeed—the serene 
and noble forehead—that might be the same; but the frozen 
eyelids, the darkness that seemed to steal from beneath them, 
the marble lips, the stiffening hands, laid palm to palm, as 
if repeating the supplications of closing anguish—could these 
be mistaken for life? Had it been so, wherefore did I not 
spring to those heavenly lips with tears and never-ending 
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kisses? But so it was not. I stood checked for a moment; 
awe, not fear, fell upon me; and, whilst I stood, a solemn 
wind began to blow—the saddest that ear ever heard. It 
was a wind that might have swept the fields of mortality 
for a thousand centuries. Many times since, upon summer 
days, when the sun is about the hottest, I have remarked the 
same wind arising and uttering the same hollow, solemn, 
Memnonian, but saintly swell: it is in this world the one 
great audible symbol of eternity. And three times in my 
life have I happened to hear the same sound in the same 
circumstances—viz., when standing between an open window 
and a dead body on a summer day. 

Instantly, when my ear caught this vast Aeolian intonation, 
when my eye filled with the golden fulness of life, the pomps 
of the heavens above, or the glory of the flowers below, and 
turning when it settled upon the frost which overspread my 
sister’s face, instantly a trance fell upon me. A vault seemed 
to open in the zenith of the far blue sky, a shaft which 
ran up for ever. I, in spirit, rose as if on billows that also 
ran up the shaft for ever; and the billows seemed to pursue 
the throne of God; but that also ran before us and fled 
away continually. The flight and the pursuit seemed to 
go on for ever and ever. Frost gathering frost, some Sarsar 
wind of death, seemed to repel me; some mighty relation 
between God and death dimly struggled to evolve itself 
from the dreadful antagonism between them ; shadowy mean- 
ings even yet continue to exercise and torment, in dreams, 
the deciphering oracle within me. I slept—for how long I 
cannot say; slowly I recovered my self-possession; and, 
when I woke, found myself standing, as before, close to 
my sister’s bed.” 


Seventy years later De Quincey died, calling 
“Sister, sister.” The unhappinesses, the mis- 
understood lives, the deaths, of children always 
haunted his thought; in later life, the face of 
the little Kate Wordsworth used, after her death, 
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THOMAS DE QUINCEY 


to grow to meet him out of foxglove and fern on 
the mountains. And after his sister’s death, 
white clouds, seen through the windows of a 
church, used to be transmuted .into “visions of 
beds with white lawny curtains; and in the beds 
lay sick children, dying children, that were 
tossing in anguish, and weeping clamorously for 
death.” “Clamour” is his favourite word, his 
mot propre or unavoidable word, as “ wingéd ” was 
Shelley’s and “dainty,” perhaps, was Pater’s. 
Already at an early age, he had bowed down to 
words and had recognized “ the crashing overture 
to the grand chapter of Daniel: 


“Belshazzar the king made a great feast to a thousand 
of his lords.” 


He had, then, been moved to some purpose, 
and perpetually moved, by a sense of strife and 
death. He was also thus early filled by the 
horror of solitude, the immensity of time and 
space, a sense of the smallness of the individual. 
Solitude came to be in all periods of his life “ more 
of a necessity almost than air.” Related to his 
feeling for solitude was his love of contrast, which 
leads him, for example, to praise “ the child with 
its puppy playmate” in the midst of a satire of 
Juvenal’s. All through his most characteristic 
work an awful admiration of loneliness comes 
out; it may even be noticed in his little essay on 
Milton, where he says that 


“Tf the man had failed, the power would have failed. In 
that mode of power which he wielded the function was 
exhausted in the man, the species was identified with the 
individual, the poetry was incarnated in the poet.” 
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THOMAS DE QUINCEY 


It expresses an emotion akin to that of the line 
“ And fade, unseen by any human eye ”— 

and of 
“Why Nature, out of fifty seeds, 


Should bring but one to bear.” 
and of 


“Compassed murkily about 
With ravage of six long sad hundred years.” 


Almost at the same time, De Quincey had been 
introduced to a family of which the children were 
two scrofulous idiots who died after a persecuted 
and miserable life; and their misery had given 
him an undying sympathy with the outcasts, the 
Pariahs, because of their solitude within a soli- 
tude. It is said that he never refused to a beggar 
his pity andalms. And in his ninth year he had, 
through this sympathy, his “first grand and 
jubilant sense of the sublime” as he read the 
words of Pheedrus: 


“A colossal statue did the Athenians raise to Aesop; and a 
poor pariah slave they planted upon an everlasting pedestal.” 


When he was fifteen, he was first in London, 
and there he ascended to the Whispering Gallery 
of St. Paul’s, which he recalls effectively in the 
“Opium Eater,” where he describes his running 
away from school: 


“At the earlier end of the gallery had stood my friend, 
breathing in the softest of whispers a solemn but not accept- 
able truth. At the further end, after running along the walls 
of the gallery, that solemn truth reached me as a deafening 
menace in tempestuous uproars. And now, in these last 
lingering moments, when I dreamed ominously with open 
eyes in my Manchester study, once again that London menace 
broke angrily upon me as out of a thick cloud with redoubled 
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strength; a voice, too late for warning, seemed audibly to 
say, ‘Once leave this house, and a Rubicon is placed between 
thee and all possibility of return. Thou wilt not say that 
what thou doest is altogether approved in thy secret heart. 
Even now thy conscience speaks against it in sullen whispers ; 
but at the other end of thy long life-gallery that same con- 
science will speak to thee in volleying thunders.” 


De Quincey was not yet sixteen when the sight 
of a young and lovely woman lifted him out of 
“the careless, irreflective mind of childhood.” 
Already, he had learned to admire Wordsworth 
and Coleridge and so to taste the unique and 
lonely joy of saluting fresh stars while the eyes 
of the world are still upon the sunset. In July, 
1802, he ran away from Manchester Grammar 
School, with a favourite English poet in one 
pocket and half of Euripides in another. He 
walked through Wales, seeing men and women 
and landscapes. Thence he went to London, and 
starved, and found and lost Ann of Oxford Street. 
At the end of 1803 he was at Oxford, where he took 
opium and studied German philosophers. From 
1809 to 1816 he was a bachelor living at Grasmere, 
reading, taking opium, and himself a part of the 
little society of poets and literary men in the lakes. 

In 1816, he married and thenceforward he read, 
took opium and wrote for the magazines, writing 
much, planning more, until his death in 1859. 

A bare enumeration of his papers would fill 
this article. His reading was enormous; until 
he was thirty, he had hardly written anything 
but notes. His knowledge of Greek and Roman 
history and literature was great. As a meta- 
physician and political economist he was vivid 
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and acute. But the finest part of his work arose 
out of those early experiences which have been 
suggested here. His essential equipment is to be 
found not in his reading, but in his childhood, 
his dreaming power, and his astonishing gift of 
composing melodiously in English prose. As the 
Dark Interpreter in “Savannah-la-Mar” says (of 
God), “Upon the sorrow of an infant he raises 
oftentimes from human intellects glorious vin- 
tages that could not else have been.” Even in 
work that is not his finest, his childhood comes 
to the surface again and again, as in “Secret 
Societies,” where he makes much of the labyrinth 
which he had known at Bath. On the other 
hand, the reading which is used effectively in 
his best work is hardly beyond the reach of the 
most indolent. 

For De Quincey was born in an age when larger 
drafts were made upon the human personality 
than had been made for some generations. In 
the age before him, a man without learning could 
hardly have written at all; still more unlikely 
would he be to gain a title to a reputation. 
Take away the learning from Johnson and even 
from Gray and you might have a great man, but 
you would have a man utterly different. But the 
best work of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, 
Hazlitt and their contemporaries, would suffer 
hardly at all by such a loss. 

It will be remembered how De Quincey himself, 
in his exquisite comment on the knocking at the 
gate in “Macbeth,” says of the mere understand- 
ing that “however useful and indispensable, it 
is the meanest faculty in the human mind, and 
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THOMAS DE QUINCEY 


the most to be distrusted.” And as a man of 
understanding, his triumphs are not over many. 
I can recall only two or three, and those not due 
to the understanding alone. 

The first is his condemnation of corporal 
punishment; the second is his somewhat unex- 
pected plea for a franker and less purely polite 
attitude towards women; the third, his expres- 
sion of reverence for any man who had once been 
in love in a terrific excess 


“So as to dally, under suitable circumstances, with the 
thought of cutting his own throat, or even (as the case might 
be) the throat of her whom he loved above all this world.” 


Another is that isolated thought: 


“T never see a vast crowd of faces—at theatres, races, 
reviews—but one thing makes them sublime to me: the 
fact that all these people have to die.” 


Nevertheless, compared with his great imagi- 
native contemporaries, De Quincey is conspicuous 
for purely intellectual qualities. He was in love 
with passion; he continually sought to express 
it; but very rarely is his writing transfigured by 
passion. Compare, for example, his treatment of 
the deaths of the two Grasmere peasants on the 
wintry hills with one of Wordsworth’s poems on 
anything like the same subject. How obviously, 
with what pomp and retinue of artifice, he pre- 
pares the setting of the calamity! He allows us 
to see his designs at once; he never persuades us 
to feel what I think it is his wish that we should 
feel, and in the end we have to look about for 
something to admire. 

To set his treatment beside a poet’s is like 
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setting the manners of an actor beside those of 
a great man. And this piece, and many others, 
remind me of his essay on Rhetoric. There he 
defines Rhetoric as— 


“The art of aggrandizing and bringing out into strong 
relief, by means of various and striking thoughts, some aspect 
of truth which of itself is supported by no spontaneous 
feelings and therefore rests upon artificial aids.” 


The definition might, perhaps, be extended so as 
to admit De Quincey as a rhetorician. But if he 
is to be called the most fearless and superb 
rhetorician who ever used English, he is, of 
course, not accused of what is called “ affectation ” 
by those who wish to make it clear that their 
victim’s powers are different from their own. It 
was his nature to be what everyone calls “ arti- 
ficial,” and we owe him a great debt for the 
apparently unpalatable truth that every great 
thing is not simple. His own writing, like Sir 
Thomas Browne’s and Jeremy Taylor’s, is a 
notable example and proof. Simplicity of subject 
and complexity of treatment is his most marked 
peculiarity: a fool could abridge the “Opium 
Eater” in a paragraph; De Quincey could with 
ease have included under that title half of what 
he wrote. 

It is to be noticed also how mingled is his 
imaginativeness with an almost mathematical 
turn of mind, system with fantasy: witness his 
rudely invading explanatory notes and _ his 
sudden descents. Parallel with his noble sym- 
pathies ran the almost ludicrous excess of 
confidence in his own country and all its works 
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THOMAS DE QUINCEY 


and of petulant objection to the claims of other 
countries,—for example, France and Greece. 
His imperfect sympathies range from Goethe to 
Swedenborg. 

There are passages in his work, and fine 
passages, too, which have sometimes suggested to 
me the false thought that De Quincey only half 
apprehended what had been revealed to his great 
contemporaries, Wordsworth and Lamb, and had 
used their revelations with skill, with fervour, 
with a terrible desire to be passionate, but never 
quite passionately: undoubtedly there are pas- 
sages in which he does simply play tricks with 
ideas not his own. How often do we see his 
rhetoric rushing down upon us, sweeping us 
almost away for the moment in the “resonant 
fugue,” and then dividing or thinning out so as to 
let us see the imperturbable rhetorician through 
it all:—as on a day when suddenly the bright 
February sky is pearled by horizontal snow and 
for a time nothing but the world of snow is seen, 
when, turning to one side, there, in the East, are 
still the high, calm, alabaster mountains of cloud. 

Yet, than his perfect pieces so rich in melodies 
appropriate to prose alone, nothing makes a 
greater pledge and monument of the divine 
capacity of English prose. They might even 
suggest that some day a prose may arise which 
shall swallow up all subtlest harmonies of verse, 
as Aaron’s snake swallowed up the rest. 


Books: 
De Quincey’s Works. 14 vols. - Black, 
Posthumous Works. 2 vols. - - Heinemann. 
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The Man Who Blundered 


By NELLIE K. BLISSETT 
Author of “The Wisdom of the Simple,” “The Concert-Director,” etc. 


i, 


Tue bells were ringing as he got slowly out of 
the third-class smoking-carriage in which he had 
travelled down from London, drawn, almost 
against his will, by a power before which 
common-sense and cynicism alike were helpless. 
He remembered how those bells had rung on the 
summer’s day on which he came of age, and all 
the country side had thronged the smooth lawns 
of Elmhurst in honour of the event, and a sudden 
panic seized him, like the stage-fright of an old 
actor who returns too late to the scene of his early 
triumphs, and realises, with a pang of terror and 
regret, the infinite difference between the present 
and the past. 

It seemed to him that the porter on the little 
platform must recognise him, though he had 
never seen the man’s face before, that the two 
or three country-women with babies or baskets 
looked at him with suspicious eyes. He hastened 


out of the station, and along the dusty road 
towards the village, pursued by a haunting fear 


of recognition, heralded by the sweet-voiced, 
intolerable irony of the pealing bells. 

He could see, behind the trees of the park, the 
grey and brown roof of the old house, and the 
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flag fluttering gaily in the breeze. There were 
flags in the street too, and little groups of school- 
children passed to-and-fro in white, festal dresses 
bright with sashes of red or blue, and wide hats 
brilliant with cornflowers and poppies. It looked 
so alert, so cheerful, this little English village, 
so clean and fresh and home-like after the queer, 
foreign scenes among which he had wandered 
during the few years which had seemed to him 
so intolerably long. For a moment he forgot 
those unforgettable years, and felt himself a boy 
again, coming home from school for the holidays. 
He caught himself wondering whether his pet 
rabbits would be pleased to see him, and the old 
white fantail cock perch on his shoulder, as he 
had done before he went away. 

Then—he remembered. A vision of spitting 
guns, of flame and darkness, swept before him. 
Instead of the placid village noises he heard the 
hoarse shouts of men, the scream of horses being 
shot down, helpless in the confusion of a deadly 
blunder. Perhaps it was the sun—perhaps it 
was the shock of that awful memory. He 
staggered against the wall of the nearest garden, 


hearing still the booming of guns, the shrill 
whistle of bullets. Then he pitched forward in 


the white dust, and lay motionless. 


II. 


When he came to himself he was lying in the 
cool gloom of the little inn parlour. His face was 
wet, and the landlord’s wife was holding a glass 
to his lips. The landlord himself, stout and con- 
cerned, stood by and gave somewhat hazy 
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directions. In the doorway was grouped an 
interested knot of spectators in holiday clothes, 
and the landlord’s niece, a pretty girl in a white 
dress, was shaking the water rather pettishly 
from her starched skirts. 

“Well, you’ve given me a fine wetting, Aunt 
Sarah,” she said as he opened his eyes. “I hope 
the poor man’s the better for it, I’m sure. And 
no time for me to change, and nothing else fit 
to put on, and my Lady’s eye like a gimlet for 
a speck or a spot. There, he’s coming round— 
you needn’t have fussed so. And on Sir John’s 
birthday too, when one doesn’t like to be put 
about! ” 

The man on the floor sat up suddenly. There 
was a white look as of fear on his thin face. 

“Sir John’s—birthday?” he gasped. 

The girl left off shaking her skirts and looked 
at him with interest. “Sir John’s birthday—our 
Sir John, that fought in the War,” she answered, 
not without a touch of pride in a local celebrity. 
“That’s his house you see behind the trees. My 
Lady gives the village a treat on his birthday, 
and they ring the church bells—hark! you can 
hear them now.” 

There was an instant’s silence, and the music 
of the bells overflowed the hush. 

“That’s right, Lotty,” the landlord said heartily. 
“°Tis our Sir John’s birthday, right enough. 
Lord, we thought a heap o’ he, we did—we 
think a heap still, *specially to-day. A fine 
gen’leman, Sir John, an’ a hero—yes, I reckon 
Sir John were what you call a first-class hero. 
Eh, missus?” 
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“That he were, pore dear,” the landlord’s wife 
responded, with feeling. 

The man on the floor looked at them with wide, 
almost frightened eyes. 

“A hero!” he echoed. “Sir John Elmhurst a 
hero! ” 

A kind of chill fell upon the little room. For his 
tone was bitter with a bitterness which even their 
placid bucolic minds understood and resented. 

“We call ’im one hereabouts, my man,” the 
landlord said, in a warning tone, “and if you 
think o’ staying long in these parts, you’ll find 
it convenient to call ’im one too.” 

“You will that,” someone assented emphatically 
from the doorway; and the landlord’s wife 
retreated a little from her charge, and put down 
the glass. 

The man on the floor seemed bewildered. 

“But wasn’t your Sir John the man who lost 
the guns at Krakenburg? ‘The man who blun- 
dered,’ I’ve heard him called ——” 

“So have we; and the man who called ’im so 
never came nearer to bein’ tarred an’ feathered 
than ’e did that minute,” the landlord interrupted 
sternly. “Don’t you go talkin’ o’ blunders and 
lost guns ’ere, my man. We don’t take no stock 
o’ that sort o’ talk, we don’t. If our Sir John 
made a mull o’ things at Kraken-what-you-may- 
call-it, you depend upon it, it weren’t no fault o’ 
his. There were a summat somewheres that the 
likes 0’ we don’t understand. The man who 
blundered, indeed! An’ which o’ we don’t 
blunder now and then, I’d like to know—eh, 
missus?” 
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THE MAN WHO BLUNDERED 


“Ah, which indeed!” the mistress of the “ Hare 
and Hounds” replied with unfathomable mean- 
ing in her voice. 

Her husband resumed somewhat hastily: 

“Tf ’e blundered in that there War, ’e weren’t 
the only one. More than our Sir John made a 
mull o’ things out there, an’ a many lost a lot 
more than guns, you mark my words, they did. 
An’ I heard my Lady say more than once that a 
lot of °em never came back, just as our Sir John 
did—no one couldn’t never find them, no more 
than they haven’t never found he. She reckons 
they’re afraid to come back, afraid o’ their own 
people blamin’ ’em—same as ’e is. An’ I says 
to ’er, ‘Beggin’ your pardon, my Lady, that’s 
where their blunderin’ comes in, an’ Sir John’s 
too—not in makin’ mistakes, which is nat’ral- 
like, they bein’ only ’uman—begging your Lady- 
ship’s pardon again,’ I says, ‘for speakin’ o’ a 
gen’leman like Sir John Elmhurst so disrespeck- 
ful—but in thinkin’,’ I says to her, ‘as the people 
they was born among wouldn’t understand, an’ 
think the same o’ them—which is wnnat’ral-like, 
an’ unkind,’ I says.” 

“I wonder at you, talkin’ so free to her Lady- 
ship, Saunders,” his wife remarked severely. 
“What did she say to your clack?” 

“There’s some thinks better o’ my clack than 
you, Bessy, which is no more’n I’ve a right to 
expect, you bein’ my own married wife,” her 
husband retorted, with scathing sarcasm. “Her 
Ladyship’s not so free with her talk o’ clack as 
you are. ‘You’re quite right, Saunders,’ she 
Says to me, as affable as you please, ‘an’ that’s 
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why I wish my son’s birthday to be kep’,’ she 
says, ‘that on one day o’ the year at least the 
people he was born among should remember him 
and wish him well. An’ some day,’ she says, 
‘their remembrance an’ good wishes will reach 
him, wherever he is, an’ he won’t be able to stay 
away any longer—wherever he is, if it’s in the 
land of the livin’,’ she says, ‘depend upon it, 
Saunders, he will have to come back.’ ” 

There was a long silence. The man on the floor 
remembered the irresistible longing which had 
asailed him that morning. The landlord’s niece 
gave a last shake to her dry skirt. 

“T reckon he’s dead though,” she said, “ or he’d 
have come back long ago. And I reckon when 
her Ladyship thinks he’s dead, she’ll die too. 
She’s terrible wrapped up in him—whether he 
blundered in the War or no.” 

The man on the floor struggled up suddenly 
upon his feet. They all looked at him in sur- 
prise. He was white still, but the fear was gone 
from his eyes, and his face wore a look of hope 
which had not rested on it for years, since that 
night attack at Krakenburg, which he thought 
had wiped hope out of his life for ever. 

“You’re weak yet, my man,” the landlord said. 
“Where be you off to before your legs’ll go steady 
under you?” 

The man had reached the doorway. He turned 
and looked back—at the fat landlord who had 
played the part of a guardian angel that day, at 
his wife, large and comfortable and disapproving, 
at the pretty girl still careful of her splashed 
skirt. 
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“I’m going up to the Hall,” he said, “ to see her 
Ladyship. I think I have something to tell her. 
I—I fought at Krakenburg, and lost something 
there too.” 

“ An arm, by the looks of it,” the landlord com- 
mented prosaically, with a glance at his guest’s 
empty sleeve. 

But his guest laughed—for the first time since 
Krakenburg had been lost and won. 

“More than that,” he said. “More than an arm 
—more than the guns themselves, perhaps. But 
to-day I think I have found what I lost.” 


III. 


Under triumphal arches gay with red, white 
and blue, Sir John Elmhurst, shabby, bearded, 
maimed, an unrecognisable figure, came back to 
the home of his fathers. The band was playing 
in the Long Meadow, and children’s voices came 
and went on the still summer air. He walked 
in a dream, and once more it seemed to him that 
he was a boy again, coming home from school— 
coming home from a terrible lesson, the most 
terrible, perhaps, that a man can learn. But the 
bitterness had gone from his heart, and he knew 
that never again would he see the awful vision 
of Krakenburg, and hear the death-struggle of 
the men who had died through his mistake. 
Flags were fluttering over him—Union Jacks 
and Royal Standards, in brilliant squares of 
calico; and it seemed to him that from their 
graves upon the far-off veldt, the men who had 
died for a flag like these—the men whose 
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murderer he had thought himself—sent him a 
message of forgiveness and peace. 

The great doors stood open, and he walked in 
unchallenged. The door of the Blue Drawing- 
room which Lady Elmhurst loved was open too. 
And as he stood irresolute, waiting, she came 
out. 

She had never been a demonstrative woman; 
she was not demonstrative now. She stood there 
for a moment, with the sunshine from the open 
door shining on her white hair. She put up her 
glass and looked at him, and then she put it down 
again. 

“T thought you would come to-day,” she said, 
very quietly. “You have been a long time com- 
ing, Jack—I am glad you found out at last that 
you could trust the place where you were born— 
and me.” 

For a moment he could not speak. He heard 
the bells ringing—he heard the band. It was 
playing “God save the King.” Once again he 
remembered the scene he could never forget. 

“Yes, I have come home,” he said at last, “ but 
first I must tell you the truth. I lost my head 
at Krakenburg—and then I lost the guns. I shall 
never forgive myself, as long as I live—but if you 
can forgive me, I will try and go on with my 
life, for your sake, and for the sake of those people 
out there, who call me a hero—God bless them 
for it, however little I deserve it—I, the man 
who blundered at Krakenburg—the man who lost 
the guns!” 

Lady Elmhurst looked at him with a smile in 
her eyes—a smile of sheer pride, of happiness too 
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great for words. Her words had always been 
few—it was not possible for her now to change 
the habit of a lifetime. 

“My boy,” she said gently, “the world may 
judge you differently, if it likes. This is not the 
world, but your home. Here we remember only 
that at Krakenburg you did your best, and that 
no man may do more—we remember only that 
a wise man may make mistakes, and a brave one 
comes back to pay for them.” 














Hampstead and Montmartre 
By ARTHUR RANSOME 


Author of “The Stone Lady,” ete. 


At the only large café of a town in the West of 
France, there is an orchestra, conducted by a 
Monsieur P——, with whom I have had the 
honour of playing chess. Being an Englishman, 
I always played to win, thought of nothing but 
the game, and won, because Monsieur P—— 
was a bad player. 

But it was Monsieur P—— who had the air of 
the conqueror. As he lost piece after piece, he 
threw back his long yellow hair, which hung to 
his shoulders, brought forward a pawn to an 
insignificant position, with a confidence that 
would have been natural, had he been about to 
exterminate my queen, cried, “The game is not 
lost yet,” in a triumphant manner, and, the very 
move before I checkmated him, brought up his 
one remaining knight to attack a useless bishop 
with “Ah, my young friend, and how do you 
like that?” 

From all parts of the café, people came to watch 
and applaud. His deserted orchestra signalled to 
him in vain, that it was time for music, and that 
they were waiting for their conductor. With a 
superb gesture, and without speaking, he made 
them go on without him, and opened another 
game. It became almost impossible to watch the 
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board, so fascinating, so imperial was the manner 
with which he moved the pieces. 

He lost time after time, always with an air of 
victory, always leaving me the sense of defeat. 
He tugged his golden beard, called upon the Gods 
in Heaven to witness the sublimity of his play, 
twirled his gorgeous moustaches, finally silenced 
his orchestra, leaving the whole café without 
music, lest the noise should disturb the machina- 
tions of his brain, and at last, having been beaten 
five times, shook me heartily by the hand, and 
walked off like a celestial being, announcing that, 
out of compliment to me, he would play English 
music for the remainder of the evening. He did. 
He played cake walks, rag times, and music-hall 

tunes, and between each one of the horrid things, 

turned dramatically in my direction, bowed 

solemnly, and left me with a memory of a 
wonderful smile, and a feeling of eclipsed admira- 
tion. 

Monsieur P—— that evening was a perfect 
example of a perfect Frenchman, perfectly enjoy- 
ing himself. Our chess was as good an illustra- 
tion as I could wish of the difference between 
French and English enjoyment. His manner was 
that of a consummate actor, a facile virtuoso in 
attitude, and he enjoyed not the game, but him- 
self playing the game. The Englishman played 
for the sake of the game alone, not for oppor- 
tunities of dramatic effect. 

Fétes and Bank Holidays exaggerate this 
difference in attitude. The difference is in the 
very names. There is a lightness, a spangle, an 
air of the theatre about the French word that 
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contrasts significantly with the English phrase. 
Bank Holiday—these two words hold an uncom- 
promising seriousness of purpose that it is impos- 
sible not to perceive. 

On Hampstead Heath and in Montmartre, the 
apparatus of enjoyment is the same. Shooting 
galleries, cocoanut shies, peep-shows where one 
may see women with hands growing out of their 
necks or men with beards on their noses, these 
are pleasure’s machinery, alike at a féte in France 
or a Bank Holiday on Hampstead Heath. But 
there is a strange contrast between the attitudes 
of the pleasure seekers. 

Last December I walked up into the Boulevard 
Clichy, late in the evening of the opening day of 
the féte. The lilt of the steam bands, the bizarre 
mingling of twenty tunes, and the flash of lamps 
and colours seen from the bottom of a side street 
drew me and held me. 

It was not a cold night for December, and the 
place was full of women with no hats upon their 
heads, their hair done marvellously, in a manner 
that is beyond imitation. Children were every- 
where, and old men and women, and young men 
and women. I was looking up, over the lamps, 
at a flaming sign on the walls of a tavern, when 
I fell, almost at once, over two of the children. 
They enjoyed it, rose as I rose, and made me 
small fascinating bows of apology. 

Stout French fathers with flat caps strode 
thickly about, with their offspring on their 
shoulders, the good wives following, dragging 
and exhorting others of the family. Students in 
fantastic clothes, with elegant walking sticks 
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and oddly dressed women on their arms, went 
by, laughing and shouting. Some carried little 
bowls of live goldfish that they had won by 
knocking down four wooden pegs with two leaden 
balls. 

Down the middle of the street, between two 
rows of booths, we pressed, a jolly multitude, 
bent, so it seemed to me, on amusing each other, 
as much as on amusing ourselves. If a child fell 
or squealed, it was but an opportunity for an 
impassioned appeal of oratory, addressed alike 
to the child and the crowd. If a bold man ven- 
tured at a shooting gallery, he did it with the 
air of a Tyrolese sportsman, and fired delightful 
gallantries at the richly caparisoned shooting 
gallery lady, while the whole procession banked 
itself about him, cheering his success, or sympa- 
thising with outspoken condolence and advice on 
his ill luck. 

There was a Canadian toboggan, a contrivance 
of straw and wood, making a winding shute of 
terrific steepness, down which those who pos- 
sessed courage, and diz centimes, shot, sitting 
on mats. The brave ones, who to reach the top 
of the shute had to climb a staircase of moving 
platforms, one half of which progressed at a 
different speed to the other, so that the left foot 
went faster than the right, and the centre of 
gravity was balanced with extreme uncertainty, 
could have gained no personal pleasure from 
their hazardous climb, or still more perilous 
descent, other than that felt by a clown who 
submits himself to be spanked by a ringmaster, 
for the amusement of an audience. 
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Yet many paid their dix centimes, and even 
elaborated their tortures, by coming down head 
first, or on their backs, or tumbling out of the 
shute, on purpose, yes, absolutely on purpose, to 
amuse and delight the more timid but rejoicing 
crowd that stood shouting and laughing at the 
bottom. 

But Roundabouts furnish the best of all con- 
trasts between French and English pleasure-going. 
The difference is shown even in the horseman- 
ship, even in mounting. 

John, at Hampstead, hands his stick to a 
friend, mounts with determination and vigour, 
seats himself firmly, holds on tightly, and rides 
for his own amusement. Jean, in Montmartre, 
makes preparations ostentatiously elaborate, 
cheerfully pats the wooden steed, waves his hand 
to the crowd, and exhibits his prowess in riding 
the wooden rabbit, ostrich, or pig, as it may be, 
in the most difficult and intricate positions he 
can devise, and rejoices most at that moment 
when John would say he was making the worst 
manner of fool of himself. That is precisely what 
he wants to do. With eloquent ease he sits on 
the head of the swinging pig, to attract the cheers 
of the onlookers. If English John sits on the 
head of a pig in a merry-go-round, it is only 
because he finds the saddle uncomfortable. 

Here is my own experience of the merry-go- 
round of Montmartre. Of course I rode on one. 
No false modesty has ever prevented me from 
making a fool of myself in the French or any 
other way that lay open tome. When the jump- 
ing, rattling music had made the blood swirl in 
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my veins, even as an idle spectator, I paid my 
money, and mounted a big yellow beast that was 
labelled a rabbit. 

Below me, after I was firmly in the saddle, L 
saw on the ground by the side of the roundabout 
a middle-aged French market-woman, very stout, 
and clearly very ready to take her part in the 
performance. She carried a big basket with 
something in it, and by her side was a little boy 
in a sort of petticoat. A brisk toot toot came 
from the middle of the roundabout, where the 
music and the mechanism were concealed under 
an erection of nymphs and satyrs, in startling 
paints and much gilding. 

The market-woman dropped her basket nearly 
on the top of the startled little boy, who was 
gazing open mouthed. She made half a step 
forward and hesitated. Another toot toot shrilled 
from the gaudy machinery, and the whole thing 
began to quiver. Madame suddenly made up her 
mind, dashed at the merry-go-round which was 
already moving, swinging and jolting, and, from 
all those painted animals, chose my rabbit. The 
beast was rising and falling as she clambered up. 
Faster and faster we moved, and she had no time 
to get her seat. I thought, and perhaps hoped, 
that she would be flung off, but she threw herself 
forward along the rabbit’s back, and clasped me 
tightly round the middle. She shrieked, and the 
crowd cheered, while I clung to the rabbit, and 
she clung tome. Up and down, and round about 
we went like a rolling ship. And then she began 
to laugh. 

Sitting like black Care clutching me from 
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behind, she cackled fiendishly as we bumped to 
and fro. I saw fragments of the crowd, leaping 
in ecstasy. “We make a brave show, Monsieur,” 
she shouted in my ear. “Mais oui, madame,” I 
groaned, and she laughed again. The crowd had 
rolls of coloured paper, that came undone in long 
ribbons of paper when flung into the air. With 
these they pelted us, so that when, at last, the 
merry-go-round swung to a jolting stand, the 
market-woman and I were tightly bound together 
with green and purple paper. 

I expected that she would be dismayed, dis- 
gusted, and, like an English woman in such 
circumstances, demand, with indignation, instant 
freedom. Not she. “We dance, Monsieur,” she 
suggested cheerfully, and dance we did. It was 
in that crowded, highly coloured moment that I 
realised that at a French féte everyone is a per- 
former, and feels it alike his duty and his 
pleasure to entertain the onlookers by his own 
antics, as well as be entertained by theirs. 

An English Bank Holiday owes part of its con- 
trast with a féte to that superstition of superiority 
that does not allow a large section of the popula- 
tion to enjoy itself with the rest. Enjoyment in 
England is more specialised than in France. 
“Hampstead Bank Holidays are coarse exhibi- 
tions of vulgarity,” says the superior section, and 
as nearly every class in England is superior, 
nearly every class stays away. 

In Montmartre a superb person with top hat, 
spats, and silver-mounted cane, swings along by 
the side of a flower girl; a lady of high degree 
picks her skirts out the puddle gaily trodden in 
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by the barefooted ragamuffin who walks in front 
of her. 

In England it is different. Hampstead Heath 
is free to everybody, but on Bank Holiday it is 
only frequented by nobodies. Even servant girls 
given an afternoon on that day, stay at home or 
walk in the opposite direction. Really the crowd 
is extremely select. It is the crowd that can 
afford to care nothing for other people’s opinions, 
and that is the healthiest kind of crowd. It 
knows what it likes, and gets it. This has some- 
thing to do with its attitude towards enjoyment. 
It has come there to enjoy. 

On the Heath last Easter, though I found the 
same wild poetry of revel that had intoxicated 
me in Montmartre, things were strangely 
changed. Here was no understood invitation 
to join in the sport. The opportunities of enjoy- 
ment are there; use them if you will, leave them 
if you will, and be hanged to you. We are enjoy- 
ing ourselves, and you can do as you please. 

Close to the edge of the Heath, two coster girls 
in purple velvet dresses with pale blue ostrich 
plumes waving in their hats (hired for the occa- 
sion, I was told by one who knew) were, at the 
bidding of a lean photographer, contorting their 
jolly ruddy faces (these cannot be hired, but 
where do they get them in London?) into pleasant 
smiles. 

They were sisters or “pals,” and, with their 
arms about each others’ waists, lolled their heads 
together so that the blue plumes lovingly 
intermingled. Completely unconscious of their 
ridiculous appearance, they were photographed. 
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The only people who stopped to watch them were 
a couple of their personal friends, who did not 
laugh except at the unwonted dignity of being 
“ grouped,” and advised, in all seriousness, on the 
pose : 

“ Stick yer ’ands together, Susie. Smile at ’im, 
Jane. There, Mister,” addressing the photo- 
grapher, “ ’aint that lovely?” 

On the road that runs up the Heath, a barrel 
organ was playing; and a dozen couples or so 
were solemnly dancing. There were scarcely any 
spectators. How different it would have been 
in Paris! How the dancers would have sought 
the attention of the passers by. How they would 
have shouted songs or jests at each other, solely 
to produce an impression. Here a song would 
have been out of keeping. All danced silently. 
In and out went their feet in that intricate step 
that is said to have been brought here by the 
Jews, and can often be seen in the shabbier, 
jollier London streets. Carefully they danced, 
glancing sometimes beneath their petticoats, as 
if to see that their toes were in the right positions. 
Women and children, all were intent on dancing, 
on turning out a good thing. 

That is the object of the English pleasure 
seeker, to do the thing well. That is why I prefer 
his attitude to that of the French, not because 
it is prettier, but because it is healthier, more 
childlike, less disillusioned. It does not matter 
to the coster lad, what his sport may be, so that 
he excels in it. If he throws at cocoanuts, he 
does not scream gleefully, like a Frenchman, 
when he makes a ridiculous miss. He is far 
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more likely to swear. He throws with careful 
calculation. His business for the moment is to 
bring down a cocoanut, not to entertain the 
public. As for the lookers on, indeed he does 
not trouble about them at all—unless they get 
in his way. 

In the cocoanut shies, and nowhere else, a 
distinction is drawn between the coster and his 
girl, a distinction that shows how serious a 
business cocoanut shying must be. In France 
missing is as good fun as hitting; but in England, 
neither ’Arry nor ’Arriet will pay their pennies, 
unless they think they have a very reasonable 
chance of getting a cocoanut. The continuous 
shout of the proprietors of cocoanut shies is 
accordingly something like this: 

“Walk up, lydies and gen’lemen, walk up. 
You cawn’t miss, if yera dead shot. That’s plain 
speaking, that is. Walk up, lydies and gen’le- 
men, walk up. Femiles, ’alf price ’alf wye.” It 
is a fine distinction. In all else the coster and 
his girl are equal. In throwing words she is as 
good as he, but, when it comes to cocoanuts, she 
has her “’alf price,” and goes her “’alf wye” 
before throwing, without protest. 

At the cocoanut shies, at the shooting gal- 
leries, at those delightful places where a board 
is stuck all over with knives at which you 
throw rings, and, if your ring settles round 
one of them, bear it away (I have both 
French and English trophies of this kind)— 
at all these, and at all their like, our attitude 
is the same, a serious intention to succeed, 
quite simple-minded, wholly untheatrical. It 
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is less amusing than the French, but, somehow, 
I am proud of it. 

Indeed, though I shall be laughed at for 
saying so, I like the English festival the better. 
Although I saw the French féte at its jolliest time, 
in the evening, when the street was full of light, 
and the merry-go-rounds revolved like constella- 
tions, I prefer the English Holiday. I should 
not like to be a Frenchman, when the féte is done, 
for a pleasure that depends on performing to an 
audience vanishes when there are none before 
whom to antic. But to have brought down a 
cocoanut, to have swung prodigiously in a swing- 
boat, these are joys that endure, these have brave 
monuments in memory. 

But the enthusiasm of Paris, my dance with 
the old woman. Surely that was merrier? No. 
At Hampstead last Easter the open air of the 
Heath contrasted finely with the close street of 
Montmartre. The blending noise of humans and 
machines in songs, shouts, and shrill laughter, 
and mechanical bands, gave me that wild Bank 
Holiday madness that moves the coster to strange 
deeds, and sent me to waste my substance on 
the cocoanuts, and my breath and muscle on the 
swing boats. I should have done the same in 
Paris, no doubt. But, being an Englishman, I 
prefer to make a fool of myself for my own benefit, 
and no one else’s. 

As I found my way regretfully home, I passed 
in a side street, away from the Heath, but still 
within hearing of a barrel organ, a little girl who 
will illustrate most beautifully what I mean about 
this absolute indifference of English pleasure 
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seekers to pleasure seekers other than themselves. 
She was an ugly little girl, in a dirty pink frock, 
a moth-eaten boa round her neck, and a broken 
peacock’s feather in her hand. Here in this 
street, all alone, she was dancing a cake walk for 
herself. She was very skilful, and very happy. 
She did not even look up as I passed her. 











The Dectstons of Nina 


By A. H. HENDERSON 


“Tue results of photography properly conducted 
are of the supremest scientific value,” Major 
Oughton explained with lucid conviction. “A 
certain class of photographs correctly taken may 
open a vista of enormous possibilities in the 
revelation of the hidden mysteries of the uni- 
verse. No doubt there must be in the photo- 
grapher a peculiar mental equipment. That I 
possess this faculty is my humble but confirmed 
opinion.” 

Three small boys, a diminutive village maiden 
of tender years with a still tenderer one in tow, 
the under waiter, and myself formed an audi- 
ence friendly and flattering in its absorbed 
interest in the subject. The shade of the solitary 
little inn garden in the Upper Winnenthal was 
a grateful relief from the glare of the sunlight 
on the cobbled village street. 

“It is pertinent perhaps that I should remark,” 
continued the gallant ex-warrior of Engineers, 
“that I am at present specialising. Have you, 
Sir”"—he glared abruptly at me—“ever con- 
sidered the educational need for a graduated 
series of photographic studies of lightning 
flashes ?” 

I most certainly had not. But I murmured a 
receptive appreciation and relapsed into silence. 
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This is often more expressive than speech, it is 
safer, and it does not so readily reveal a deplor- 
able ignorance. But it created a pernicious 
situation. The Major immediately regarded me 
as a promising aspirant after knowledge. 

“Lightning,” he declared with authority, “is 
a great manifestation of untamed electricity. 
Normal conditions of the atmosphere become 
electrically disturbed. The mechanical action 
of heat, wind and moisture produce a friction 
among the terrestrial particles, which can be 
studied with intelligent care. This task of 
observation is at present engaging my earnest 
attention.” 

Here the Major complacently produced some 
negatives. He handed these triumphs of his 
skill to me with an injunction to handle them 
delicately. I studied them with fascinated 
eyes. 

“That plate,” he expounded, “was exposed for 
some minutes and reveals various separate 
flashes. The next illustrates an uncommon 
illumination of the masses of attendant cloud. 
This one has not developed so successfully as I 
could wish, but it is a fairly faithful representa- 
tion of an oscillatory flash. Lightning may 
travel in parallel paths, or by a curious circular 
method of deviation; you observe both species 
there.” 

I inspected the spidery tracings with awe. 
They resembled nothing so much as diagrams 
of extremely erratic old trees stripped of the 
leaves of nature. Then I hazarded a modest 
inference. 
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“It must be exciting work,” I opined with 
gravity. 

“Dangerous would be an equally applicable 
word,” assented the Major with similar serious- 
ness. “You would scarcely surmise the perils 
we scientists run. My poor old friend Dr. 
Dobson is an illustration. He got so in the 
habit of standing in the rain in the ardour of 
his investigations into the Excavating Action of 
Mud Puddles on a Clay Soil that he contracted 
a chill from which, alas! he never recovered. 
Pneumonia it was—you cannot be too careful. 
And the same is true with Photography. Pro- 
fessor Peterwon was so permeated with the 
ecstasy of his experiments that in the absent- 
mindedness of the moment he leant with 
inadvertence against the lightning conductor 
on the Town Hall roof.” 

“What happened?” I asked with much interest. 

The Major shook his head mournfully. 

“The worst,” he said slowly. “It is a severe 
but just law—even as it was in the Professor’s 
case a melancholy fact—that the glorious sun of 
scientific research must not blind the devotee to 
more mundane generalities. He was struck 
black, Sir, quite black; I never saw anything 
like it. I myself invariably adopt every pre- 
caution.” 

And the narrator mopped the emotion from 
his brow. 

“This negative,” he concluded, after a re- 
verent pause in honour of the late lamented 
victim to enthusiasm, “is but an attenuated 
specimen. The transverse horizontal line is 
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sinuous and inexplicable.” Here he coughed in 
a little dubious embarrassment. “My daughter, 
who is not scientific, crudely suggested that it 
was a distant telegraph wire. I am loath to 
concur in her view save that there is—I confess 
it—something distantly resembling a _ small 
winged creature, conceivably a bird, perched 
on that streak in the corner. My dear Nina is, 
I grieve to say "—— 

But in what particular attribute Miss Oughton 
was so sorely lacking I never heard. For 
at this moment she appeared in person on the 
scene. Never had she looked so daintily charm- 
ing as in her trim mountaineering dress with its 
simple dark jacket and skirt, and a round little 
white hat of some soft material settled coquet- 
tishly above the fair wavy hair. The blot in 
the picture was caused by a fellow called Ronald 
Strawson, who emerged from the inn doorway 
behind her with his hands in his pockets and a 
fatuous grin on his ugly face. 

“Oh, here you are, Eustace!” she cried gaily, 
addressing me by my Christian name, always a 
bad sign. “Lounging about as usual in this 
glorious mountain weather. It’sashame! Why 
don’t you go up the Winnenhorn?” 

I followed the nod of her small head to where 
that large and snowy peak rose in the distance 
from its surrounding rocks and glaciers. It is 
a stiff climb. My disinclination for the proposed 
exertion was supreme. 

Nina heaved the deep sigh of a much tried 
patience. “Ronald and you are two of the 
laziest men I have ever met,” she declared. 
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“What you both came to the Alps for I cannot 
imagine.” 

I could. I had heard that the Oughtons were 
staying in the Winnenthal. This information 
had been supplemented by the news that Mr. 
Strawson had announced his intention to go in 
for climbing, and had already started on his 
novitiate. Therefore I had left London by the 
next Continental train. We all met unexpectedly 
with the most innocent surprise at the same inn; 
this is the more curious since few English ever 
visit the Winnenthal. 

The Major pounced delightedly on Strawson. 
I heard him propounding to my rival in a ter- 
minology of his own some theory that he—the 
Major—had set forth in a recent paper read by 
himself at the Camera Club. This was gratify- 
ing. It left me alone with Nina. 

“Why are you and Ronald so stiff to each 
other?” demanded that young lady suddenly, 
as we strolled to the furthest limit of the 
shade. 

“We always seem to meet you at the same 
time,” I answered with candour. 

“But I don’t see why that should cause ill- 
feeling?” she surmised with a frown. 

“T do,” said I grumpily. 

“I suppose you don’t like his being fond of me.” 

I said that this was so with some firmness. 

Apparently she was bent on dislodging a perti- 
nacious stone from the path with the point of 
her shoe. It was a very pretty little shoe. I 
said as much, with a view to a change of sub- 


ject. 
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She ignored this manoeuvre. 
“T am sure I treat you both exactly alike,” she 
declared with stormy emphasis. 

“That is what I complain of,” said I 
dispiritedly. 

For her remark was strictly true. But since 
I was pining for preferential treatment it failed 
to console. It was true, quite true, that we had 
each proposed to her twice, and been refused. 
Nevertheless it was a fact that she continued to 
welcome us both with cordiality when we saw 
her. If she was persuaded into going out any- 
where with one of us she equalised matters by 
going somewhere else with the other. If I took 
her to a matinée, Strawson was promptly allowed 
to escort her to a concert. He beguiled her to 
a stupid Flower Show, I conducted her trium- 
phantly to the Primrose League to hear the 
Premier. She had tea with the other man one 
day in Bond Street; the next morning she and 
I fed the flamingoes at the Zoo. We all met 
riding in the Row as we now met in the Win- 
nenthal. She informed each of us with innocent 
unconcern that the other was a great friend. 
She was absolutely fair, and the position was a 
strained one. It led indeed to lurid language on 
my part, when I considered it impartially and 
alone. 

There was a short pause in the conversation 
anent my last complaint. Then a rapturous look 
of mischief lit in Nina’s eyes. 

“Ronald seems out of sorts to-day and I’m 
certain you are. What you both want is some 
good healthy exercise.” 
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“I want something quite different,” I inter- 
posed; but she went on hastily: 

“The best thing for you both is to climb the 
Winnenhorn.” 

I was distinctly taken aback at this remedy 
for my lack of condition. “The barometer is 
falling,” I observed tentatively. 

“Never mind the barometer. It must do 
something, you see, after the way father 
knocks it about.” 

I cast around for a weightier objection. 

“The snow will be in a bad condition after 
this horrible heat,” I urged with weakness. 

“Resolution will overcome softness of snow,” 
insisted the oracle of my doom. “I have decided 
that you are to go up the Winnenhorn to-morrow. 
So shall Ronald.” 

“Together!” I cried aghast. 

“Separately,” she announced with composure. 
“Each of you will require at least two guides to 
get you to the top. Six is too many on one rope. 
You must climb in two parties of three each.” 

Here there was a sudden interruption in the 
dictates of the Alpine enthusiast by the untoward 
appearance of a large winged beetle of intrusive 
playfulness. I discouraged the insect’s atten- 
tions, and Nina resumed with earnestness— 

“And you are not to quarrel if you meet.” 

“T shan’t have energy left for abuse by the 
time I’m up there,” said I dejectedly. Experi- 
ence has led me to deprecate my wind capacity 
on steep slopes, and anger is futile if it cannot 
be properly expressed. 


“ Now listen,” said Nina. “I’ve arranged it all 
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so nicely for your own good. You and Ronald 
climb the Winnenhorn. I am going up the 
Donnerstock; that is too difficult for you.” 

I grunted. 

“And from the top I shall easily be able to 
see which of you arrives on the other summit 
first.” 

“There may be a mist,” I reminded her 
coldly. 

“Then I shan’t see you at all,” she agreed 
with cheerfulness. “But your guides will tell 
me all about it when you come down.” 

I wondered privately how much it would cost 
to bribe those gentlemen into deceitfulness. 
Alpine peasants, however, I reflected, singularly 
lack imagination; it is a great defect in their 
characters. And there would be Strawson to 
reckon with as well. 

“Won’t your father be rather lonely without 
one of us to talk to him?” I enquired with astute 
regard—as I hoped—for his welfare. But Nina 
laughed most disconcertingly. 

“Your excuses are certainly better than 
Ronald’s; I will say that for you.” 

Then she added impressively : 

“You wouldn’t like him to accomplish some- 
thing you had not even tried.” 

I should not. Afterwards—long afterwards— 
she confessed that she had used precisely the 
same argument to spur him into equal venture- 
someness. 

“I think I should rather enjoy doing the 
Winnenhorn,” said I with dignity. 

“Father is going up to the hut too, in the 
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afternoon, with his camera,” she informed 
me. 

“What for?” I asked in apprehension again. 

“He is expecting a thunderstorm.” 

“To-morrow!” My dubiousness returned. 

“Perhaps. The sole reason he came to the 
Alps is because there are so many storms at this 
time of year. And the lightning is said to be 
unusually vivid.” 

I pictured myself a conqueror on a snowy dome 
surrounded by piercing lightning flashes. The 
prospect failed to please. 

“And we can all meet at the hut on the way 
back and make tea there.” 

Before my heroism had time to pall Strawson 
came up with a look of unalterable resolve 
stamped on his countenance. He remarked that 
he had been engaging guides, and he stared at 
me belligerently. That settled it; I departed to 
do the same, and the Major predicted a storm 
of unusual intensity as already overdue. 

My chief guide was named Peter, and Peter’s 
views on punctuality were strict. Consequently 
next morning, at a most unreasonable hour, 
when all wise men are comfortably asleep, I 
found myself being tramped remorselessly up 
what seemed to be the bed of a stream, with my 
ice axe tucked under my arm and my hands in 
my pockets for warmth. It was very dark, and 
the swaying lantern carried by the leading guide 
always chose the most critical moments in the 
passage of the torrent to become obscured behind 
his legs. There may be a charm in the long- 
continued vista of a guide’s legs silhouetted on 
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the track in front of you, but it is not the charm 
of variety or beauty. I found the ascent arduous. 

We had several breakfasts. On reaching the 
ice we roped, and I found it a pleasing change 
from the laborious stumble over the geological 
specimens of the surrounding mountains which 
formed the moraines of the glacier. But from 
certain sounds emitted by the guides I gathered 
that they distrusted the appearance of the 
weather. As they were both clearly agreed I 
deduced the worst. 

“Tt will not be good,” said Peter soberly. The 
day was sunless and sad, and the wide ascending 
snowfield looked supremely desolate. Also it 
was very soft. 

“Let us get on,” said I, still hopeful. Time 
was passing quickly. 

For a while we got on, but it was uncommonly 
hard work. The snow grew softer, and we sank 
into it deeply. The angle of inclination of that 
slope increased, till, having nothing much else 
to think about, I conjectured it as a singularly 
large angle. More than once the leader sub- 
mitted to a few minutes’ halt with equanimity ; 
I found it necessary to stop when I had any- 
thing to say. It now struck the guides that 
if we had allowed Strawson & Co. to precede us 
we could have followed in their steps already 
trodden out with less labour, and I fancy they 
blamed themselves for want of forethought. As 
it was our rivals were benefiting by our track, 
and were coming up fast astern in consequence. 
My serene plodding behind Peter however 
received an unexpected shock, The crisp sur- 
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face of the snow broke, and down I went into a 
concealed crevasse. 

Nothing is more deceptive than a concealed 
crevasse. This was not a wide one, but it 
proved sufficiently large to be nerve-trying; 
eventually I was hauled out by the rope after 
struggles which would have won renown for the 
Major had he been present with a camera to 
immortalise their originality. So much time 
and temper had been lost over this enlivening 
incident that the other party arrived on the 
scene. They halted and we gazed at each other 
solemnly. 

He seemed impressed by the peril which I had 
just survived; and my guides suggested politely 
that they should now take the lead. They 
appeared in no hurry to comply. Peter brushed 
the snow from my garments much as if I were 
a newly-found relic just dug out after the lapse 
of centuries during which I had been buried 
from an expectant world. 

“Pretty cheerful picnic this!” said Strawson 
with gloom. It was just beginning to sleet. 

“Needs dogged determination,” said I staring 
in the direction of the final peak of the Winnen- 
horn, which was hidden in ominous cloud, and 
thinking what a long way off it still was. 

“T always like to look things in the face,” said 
he, pushing up his goggles and staring dis- 
gustedly at his snow-encrusted boots. “Don’t 
you?” 

“ By all means,” I agreed, sitting down on a 
ruchsack which Peter spread thoughtfully for my 
jaded limbs. 
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“I doubt if it’s safe to go on,” said my rival 
with smouldering uneasiness. 

“It is very plucky of us to have got so far,” I 
opined. 

He nodded. “But the worst of pluck is that 
sometimes it involves most disastrous con- 
sequences,” he urged. 

“Then it’s called folly,” said I. 

We both of us waited to order our ideas, and 
a sardine tin projected through the ruchsack so 
that I wriggled impatiently. The more we un- 
fortunates moralised on the snow the colder we 
got. 

“We had better give it up and make for the 
hut,” Strawson determined suddenly. 

“What will Miss Oughton say?” I asked. 

“We have been beaten by the weather,” he 
F averred with solemn gravity. “This often hap- 
. pens to the most daring climbers.” 

I reflected. I am averse by nature to being 
overcome by obstacles, but then I prefer to chose 
the obstacles to be overcome. This is the case 
i with many people. Now the present obstacles 
; were none of my seeking. 

“Nina Oughton "—Strawson announced unex- 
pectedly—* had no business to send us on such 
a climb.” 

“None at all,” said I cordially. 

“T cannot but feel that she is slightly lack- 
ing in those subtle sympathetic qualities 
which go to make a tactful wife,” said my 
| rival. 
| “This kind of thing isn’t likely to soothe one’s 
declining years,” I grinned. 
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“But I am going to marry her all the same,” 
he added with abruptness. 
“So am I.” 

Really I wasn’t at all matin about this. 

He eyed me askance; he even tried to hum 
a tune, but his teeth chattered instead. I 
recognised the air he was attempting; it was a 
low music hall song and I knew it well. How- 
ever he soon gave it up and looked the picture 
of perplexity. I sat still, waiting for developments. 

“Do you agree to turn back?” he asked coming 
sharply to the matter in hand. 

“You must find a real good reason,” I sug- 
gested. “Something plausible and sound.” 

“The weather is quite enough,” he cried in 
desperation. 

“Tf she has got up the Donnerstock herself she 
will deny that,” said I. 

He made remarks of a cynically disparaging 
character about both the Donnerstock and the 
Winnenhorn. I too was heartily sick of the 
climb. Then he went off into an apt harangue 
on the shortness of life and the uncertainty of 
all mundane things—particularly glaciers in a 
snowstorm. Eventually we turned back. 

During the next few hours we seldom spoke 
except to solemnly revile the weather at intervals. 
On the rocks below the Club Hut above the 
Winnen glacier we unexpectedly met Nina and 
her guides. She was limping painfully, and her 
men looked grave. 

“T have hurt my ankle,” she announced. “It 
has been bruised by a falling stone. I must get 
to the hut to rest it.” 
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We stamped noisily into the dark little 
interior. 

Most of us resembled nothing so much as 
decorated figures of Father Christmas without 
the beard. I beat my hands together to restore 
the circulation, and Peter started energetically 
to make a fire. The girl drew off her frozen 
| gloves, and squeezed her little stiffened fingers 
i together in pain at the cold. Her face was 
blanched to a bluish pallor in the grey light of 
the afternoon. 

Suddenly she uttered an exclamation. On the 
table lay a note from the Major. A general con- 
sternation fell upon us when she read its contents 
aloud. 

He had been to the hut, and left again im- 
patient of the delay in our arrival. He stated 
that he intended to return to pass the night there, 
and he wished his daughter and her guides to 
do the same. The thunderstorm which had been 
hanging about all day would surely break with 
the oncoming of the darkness, and he would then 
have an unparalleled opportunity to obtain 
unique negatives of lightning phenomena. Mean- 
while he was going out to seek for a suitable 
coign of vantage for observation. He had sent 
his porter back alone, since the man was an 
unintelligible fool who entirely failed to grasp 
the necessities of science. 

“Well, he cannot be very far away,” said I, 
breaking the ominous silence that followed. 

“It’s odd we never saw him,” chimed in 
E Strawson, like the fool he was. And then every- 
body waited for some one else to make a remark. 
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In the quiet a splash of sleet rattled savagely 
on the hut window. 

“Some one ought to go and look for him at 
once,” said Nina appealing to the guides. 

Peter left off stoking. He cleared the recesses 
of his throat from the smoke resultant on the 
coaxing of Alpine firestoves, with the air of a 
man who pondered weightily. Then he gave it 
as his deliberate opinion that a search party 
should be organised. 

“T cannot go,” cried the girl in despair. “My 
ankle is hurting me badly. What is to be 
done?” 

At this pregnant moment Strawson took the 
path that led him to perdition. Be it remem- 
bered that we were all very cold and tired. 

“TI don’t believe it is necessary to search at 
all,” he blurted out. “We shall only miss the 
old gentleman on the rocks above. He should 
be able to find his own way back directly.” 

Nina Oughton looked full at the speaker for 
a whole scornful second. 

“If my Herr thinks it best, we can go,” Peter 
announced gravely; and Peter is one of the 
finest guides in the Winnenthal. “But we will 
have some hot soup first,” he added practically, 
as he continued stolidly to boil the water for the 
purpose. 

“Oh! and so will we go as well if you wish 
it,” said Strawson sulkily, with just sufficient 
sense to see he had blundered. However at this 
I interfered with resolution. 

“Both my men and I are entirely at your ser- 
vice, Miss Oughton,” I said formally. “But I 
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am sure it will be wiser that either Mr. Strawson 
or myself should be alone with the guides. There 
is no need for both of us, and you can lend one 
of your own men as an additional assistance. 
Which of us shall it be?” 

She stared at me stonily with a white set face 
that presently flamed tempestuously in the 
sombre firelight. In a rush all the woman in 
her nature rose to tell her that she stood at a 
crisis in her life; such a crisis as comes to a 
woman when she has to decide on the rival 
claims of the men who would woo her. Her 
delicate breast heaved stormily. 

“Which of us will you choose to help you?” 
I asked again, trying to steady my voice, for 
my heart was beating with a hope furious and 
unwonted. “Do you prefer that it should be Mr. 
Strawson, or—I?” 

For an instant the girl’s eyes met mine—for 
an instant only—and the bright pupils were 
widened, searching, almost defiant at the choice 
that was being forced upon her. Perhaps it was 
cruel of me, perhaps I should have quailed; as 
it was I stood my ground, inwardly resolved that 
she should decide once and for all as far as I 
was concerned. The snow was melting on her 
bedraggled cap, her dress was soiled with travel 
stains, her skirts were soaked with mud, and— 
never had I loved her so much in all my life as 
at that moment. Destiny decrees its own occa- 
sions for the ordering of our paths, and from its 
appointed hour none can escape. I knew it; 
; and Nina Oughton knew it too. 

Yet she was the veriest woman. When at 
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length she answered it was not to me she spoke 
but to one of her own guides. 

“TI think you had better join Peter and Mr. 
Eustace,” she said. 

“Then it is I who am to go?” I asked, still 
insistent. 

“Yes,” she answered addressing me at last, and 
quite softly—* please.” 

I swallowed some soup which Peter handed 
me, while the guides took up their ice axes. 
Strawson was leaning against the wall. 

“And I will stay and take care of you,” 
remarked the latter individual with a satisfied 
smirk. Which proved the most fatal culmina- 
tion he could by any conceivable chance have 
reached. 

Miss Oughton’s reply admitted of no prevari- 
cations. She decided that he should leave the 
hut forthwith, and she told him this with more 
earnest emphasis than I had ever seen in her 
before. I was glad that Nina had never ex- 
pressed her personal wishes to me in such 
unequivocal terms. My dearest maiden had a 
will of her own at times, I concluded thought- 
fully. 

The weather had stopped snowing and one 
large star was struggling through the rapidly 
falling dusk. Still however to the southward 
the heavy masses of storm cloud loomed threaten- 
ingly. But the rocky rib up which we proceeded 
to climb was such as to make a truly sympathetic 
person weep. In places it required acrobatics of 
an order not laid down in the text books on 
mountaineering. The degraded thing was also 
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in a wretched state of repair, and I realised how 
full life is of perils when slabs, which should 
have been firmly poised, tipped up in most 
unstable fashion without any excuse. 

The aspect of the mountains—when I had 
time to look at them—was as weird as it was 
evil. In one gully they threw stones at us, and 
the guides grew eloquent, and advocated a dis- 
concerting haste. More than once there was a 
lamentable deficiency of standing room. Sud- 
denly Peter turned, and pointed eagerly at an 
object on a little plateau in the rocks ahead of 
us. To my intense relief this resolved itself into 
the Major’s hat. A minute later his voice pro- 
claimed unmistakably that its owner was 
underneath it. 

By what means he got there by himself will 
ever remain a mystery. At first he seemed 
somewhat unusually thoughtful. He screwed 
up his eyes when I asked him for details of his 
climb, as if he felt that the episode had been 
exciting. But he became nothing if not critical 
on my brusque exhortation to return to the hut 
at once. 

“If you mean to stay any longer ’—I urged. 

“Stay where?” he demanded. 

“On earth,” I answered tersely. “You'll come 
back with us now. A nice job we have had to 
find you.” 

The Major fairly pranced like a balloon. 

“No wonder you’re cold!” I remarked severely. 
“But those antics won’t warm you long.” 

It will be observed that, Nina not being pre- 
sent, her revered parent heard plain speaking. 
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Also my temper was suffering from the activity 
which the day’s pursuits had involved. 

“You can go away,” the Major informed me 
curtly. I grew more exasperated. 

“Conditions of time, season, and weather shall 
not interfere,” he declared. “The greater the 
altitude above the earth’s surface the greater is 
the magnitude of the electrical potentialities. 
This is an excellent spot for atmospheric 
observation.” 

“It won’t be an excellent spot to lower you 
down from when you’re frozen stiff,” said I 
bluntly. “It will be bad enough as you are.” 

“There will very shortly be a thunderstorm,” 
he asserted, ignoring my anticipations of the 
future. 

“Then for goodness’ sake let’s get down to the 
hut!” I cried heatedly, though I was very cold 
indeed. “You can photograph it from there, 
and have a hot drink at the same time, and we 
can keep decently warm, and we shan’t all be 
scared to death for your safety, and Nina is 
waiting for you, and she has hurt her foot, and 
she is half off her head with anxiety.” I piled 
on all the arguments I could invent on the spur 
of the moment. 

“ Are you alluding to my daughter?” he asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“She is apprehensive?” 

“ Dreadfully! ” 

“For me?” 

“I should just think she is”—a sudden in- 
spiration seized me—“and she thinks the new 
camera will suffer out here in the frost.” 
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This idea fairly startled him. 

“You will ruin it,” I averred with conviction. 
“Cameras are the most delicate instruments in 
the world, and nothing upsets them so appal- 
lingly as intense Alpine cold. The sensitiveness 
of the plates is affected—unspeakably.” 

If I had devoted my whole existence to the 
study of photography I could not have been 
more authoritative. 

He pursed up his lips and murmured, “ Bless 
me! I never thought of that.” 

No more had I until that moment. 

“T cannot but admit that there is some reason 
in what you advocate,” observed the Major with 
dignity. “It is true I could arrange my ex- 
posures from the vicinity of the hut. Doubtless 
it would be less exposed there to the fury of the 
wind than in this decidedly unsheltered position. 
And such an effect as you imply to my cherished 
new apparatus would be distressing.” 

The guides were very impatient, and at this 
point Peter shouldered the camera—under pro- 
test. I assured my future father-in-law that his 
perseverance and good judgment would meet 
with a far higher reward when exerted from a 
more accommodating situation under the pro- 
tection of the hut walls than out on the bare 
hill side. 

He acquiesced so far as to remark reprovingly 
that though my motives were somewhat too 
crudely set forth yet presumably they were 
dictated by the kindliest spirit. This was a 
distinct concession. 

Once we had got him securely tied on to our 
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rope he simply had to come along. It is true 
that on one occasion he halted us all on a 
particularly awkward spot to explain that he 
was quite puzzled why it had never previously 
occurred to him that variation in temperature 
would disturb the delicate constitution of his 
plates. 

Another time, if a guide had not arrested his 
too impetuous descent with an ice axe, the world 
would have been the poorer by the loss of that 
priceless possession, a true son of Science. I 
never breathed quite freely till I saw the Major 
safely plumped down on a seat in the hut and 
given a long pull at the hot coffee which awaited 
him. This resuscitated his flagging energies 
immensely. Then I looked for my reward 
from Nina. 

I didn’t get it. Instead, her mood had 
changed; she was grateful, but she was frigid. 
This was unsatisfactory; in fact, it was 
absurd. 

She perched herself daintily on the edge of 
the table and swung her uninjured foot in a 
primitive manner. From this improvised seat 
she superintended our supper. She looked both 
her father and myself over critically, and told 
us with disapproval that we both were dread- 
fully unkempt. She lifted her eyebrows sur- 
prisedly when I mentioned her Christian name. 
Her pretty head nodded a graceful aloofness, her 
chin was kept well in air, and she contradicted 
innocent statements of mine with placid ruth- 
lessness. She was entirely capricious, and she 
had never looked so abominably charming. Her 
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composure was complete. The more I became 
resentful, the more she became serene. 

Then the long foretold actually happened. 
The thunderstorm came. 

The Major was taking fastidious umbrage at 
the state of some cold chicken over which an 
unlucky candle had been upset, which occur- 
rence led Nina to speak severely of the clumsiness 
of men and the instability of candles—particu- 
larly the former. The Major was avowing he 
was never particular what he ate in the moun- 
tains, and insisting on the offending viand being 
thrown away, when a lurid flash of lightning 
tore from a ragged cloud mass, and the resultant 
crash of thunder reverberated overhead. 

Instantly all was commotion. The camera 
was disentangled from its bag and its owner 
panted with enthusiasm, and ejaculated fit com- 
ments at having seemingly mislaid most of the 
accessories that he chiefly required. I was 
hustled aside as a tiresome impediment in the 
path of preparation, and another vivid steel- 
blue flash goaded the Major into the ecstasy of 
the true discoverer. I bunched myself up on to 
the sleeping shelf of the hut so as to be as 
inconspicuous as possible. The guides surveyed 
the scene with distended eyes. 

The process of lightning photography—so I 
was given to understand—consists in exposing 
a plate in the darkness, and waiting for the flash 
to imprint itself thereon in due course. In vain 
our united counsels indicated the hut door as 
the most expedient point of observation. Not 
it! the direction was askew, we learnt. Out- 
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side a few yards up the mountain was the ideal 
spot. Thither the photographer by sheer force 
of will dragged Peter, and the plates, and the 
camera, and its legs, and its paraphernalia, with 
all the sprightliness of youth and science. His 
voice in sultry communion with the world 
floated downwards through the gloom. 

“He has got a fine spectacular position,” said 
I, as soon as I dared move into the doorway. 
“Sounds as if Peter was having a lively time 
of it, though!” 

From the poised expectancy above, we heard 
a bellowed request to his assistant to avoid 
sneezing when steadying the apparatus. “If you 
can control your symptoms momentarily I shall 
be infinitely obliged to you,” said the tones. 

Again there came a dazzling blaze; again a 
shattering crackle of thunder which echoed 
tumultuously among the mountains. The racket 
was terrific. There followed a sudden weird 
pause in the storm. 

The Major inserted a fresh plate. 

It was not raining. I strolled outside to the 
rocky platform before the hut. 

“When you are with a lady,” said a demure 
voice behind me, “it is very rude to turn your 
back to her, even if you have known her for a 
long time.” 

I spun round. I saw a vision of sedateness 
personified. 

“And though you are cross you need not show 
it by sulking out here alone,” added Nina 
illogically. I edged up nearer, but her attitude 
was discouraging. 
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“Do you care for me at all?” I demanded in 
desperation. 

Here there came a clap of thunder and I 
suddenly held her very tight in the forgetfulness 
of the moment. The noise was quite scaring. 
Indeed, we were so close together that a lock 
of tumbled hair escaped from its fastening 
and brushed my cheek. It is difficult to calculate 
the exact distance at which this may happen. 

Unfortunately the row subsided, and the saved 
one struggled free. 

“Don’t be troublesome and tease,” she remarked 
with austerity. 

I abased myself. I forget the precise petition 
for pardon that I offered in my penitence. 

“You know I hate being touched,” she ex- 
plained. “Besides, somebody might see us, 
which would be dreadful.” 

Away in the darkness the Major intervened, 
discussing with himself an alteration of focus. 
Nina and I had strayed by accident out of the 
shaft of light that came through the hut window. 

“It was merely reconciliation after anger,” 
said I. 

Suddenly my adored one gave an undeniable 
squeak, and stood rigid with horror. “Oh!” she 
murmured in uttermost consternation. 

“What’s the matter?” said I, alarmed. 

“Look!” 

I followed her accusing finger. We had been 
in the direct line of vision of that most fateful 
of cameras. 

We sped away from it with silent swiftness. 
Then we gazed at each other awestruck. 
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“It will have taken us!” she cried. 

I nodded. 

“In such a compromising situation "—— 

“It’s abnormal at present,” I agreed. 

“He will develop it.” 

“Of course.” There was a pause of immense 
significance. 

“Alone in the dark! And you—you kissed 
me, you know!” 

“We could still face the future undaunted,” I 
observed, ” if "—— 

“Tf what?” 

“If we were engaged, you know, dear.” 

Here ensued a slight hiatus. 

“I suppose there is no help for it now,” 
decided Nina, a little later, with sublime 
resignation. 
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Filippo Brunelleschi 
A STUDY FROM VASARI’S “LIVES” 
By MARIE-LOUISE EGERTON CASTLE 


Giorcio Vasari does not owe his fame to the 
hard work of his youth when, rising early and 
studying late, he produced conscientious but in- 
different works of art; he owes it to the slighter 
undertaking of his prosperous middle age, when 
he compiled a book to please the “illustrious 
Cardinal” Ranuccio Farnese, Archbishop of 
Naples. This book was printed in 1550, and 
contained short biographies of the chief painters, 
sculptors and architects from the days of Cima- 
bue to Vasari’s own times. It has been a 
precious possession to all men, not only 
because of the valuable information it con- 
tains, but also because of the delicate charm of 
the language, and the extreme naiveté of the 
writer. 

Vasari loved to dwell on such themes as 
pleased him, and there seems to have been an 
especial attraction for him in the character of 
Filippo Brunelleschi, of whom he wrote what is 
perhaps the most perfect of the little “ Lives.” 

Brunelleschi, who has lain dead so long, lives 
again in these pages. His occasional weaknesses 
and his true greatness, his quaint ways and his 
many perfectly harmless subterfuges have been 
sketched for us by a hand most sure and true, 
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yet withal so tender, that even Filippo himself 
could feel no offence. 

Vasari begins by warning his readers not to 
judge by exteriors. Filippo-Brunelleschi was 
small and of unprepossessing appearance, “but so 
great of mind that one might well say he was 
sent from heaven to give a new form to Archi- 
tecture, which art had been lost these many 
hundred years.” Then we are told that “he 
was adorned with every highest virtue,” that “in 
friendship none were more benign or more loving 
than he,” that “he declared himself a great 
enemy of vice, and a lover of all who practise 
virtue,” and finally that “he never spent time in 
vain, for either he wearied himself with his own 
works, or laboured for another’s necessity, or 
walking he visited his friends, whom he always 
remembered.” 

This little man with the great soul was the 
son of Ser Brunellescho di Lippo Lapi, a wealthy 
Florentine of “most fair renown.” Brunellescho 
wedded one Giuliana di Giovanni degli Spini. 
We know nothing of the lady with the melodious 
name, save that she was of noble family and 
that, as dower, she brought her husband a fine 
house in the city near the church of San 
Gaetano. Here they dwelt “very gaily,” and 
here a son was born to them in 1377. 

As the years went by the child showed great 
intelligence, and it was the father’s pleasure to 
teach him all he could of letters. He destined 
his precious son to be a lawyer: he called him 
Filippo after a forefather renowned in that pro- 
fession, almost as though he fancied some special 
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heritage of talent should pass to the bearer of 
the name. But the boy showed a passionate 
dislike for such a career, and an ever-increasing 
longing to devote himself to Art. This was a 
deep grief to Ser Brunellescho, but his wishes 
were swept aside by the impetuous young will, 
and Filippo was sent to study in a goldsmith’s 
workshop. Here he grew and learned and 
wrought many beautiful things of jewels and 
precious metals, and for a time was happy. 

But with manhood came longing for a wider 
scope. In Florence then was Art’s springtime, 
all around him were young minds lit with the 
sacred fire, young hands labouring day by day. 
Filippo flung himself heart and soul into the 
movement, and to satisfy his over-active brain 
worked at many arts at once. He saw Luca della 
Robbia mould delicate Madonnas and fluttering 
troops of angel-children; and he too must needs 
mould bas-reliefs. The ugly boy Masaccio knit 
his brows over problems in perspective, and 
Brunelleschi brought quick wits to bear on the 
matter. But the influence which rooted deepest 
in his heart was that of the brilliant sculptor 
Donato, “whom his own called Donatello.” 

Despite the difference in age (Filippo was some 
ten years older than Donato) there sprang up 
between these two a sympathy which, founded 
at first upon their mutual joy in art, soon grew 
into so warm a friendship that “one knew not 
how to live without the other.” 

They were helpful to each other in all matters 
of art, giving praise and advice, sometimes even 
severe censure. Though this last might be for 
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the moment wrathfully received, it never 
lessened their friendship in the least, as the 
following story, culled from Vasari’s quaint 
pages, will serve to show. 

Donato worked many months carving a cruci- 
fix of wood, which, when he had finished, seemed 
to him “a thing most rare.” So in the fulness 
of his heart he called upon Brunelleschi to 
admire it. But Brunelleschi, who, from his 
friend’s description, had expected to see some- 
thing much more magnificent, stood before the 
crucifix and smiled and said nothing. Where- 
upon Donato besought him, by the great love 
they bore one another, to speak his mind. 

The elder man then said: “Thou hast placed 
a peasant on the cross, and not a body like that 
of Jesus Christ, who was the most perfect Man 
ever born.” 

“The sudden blood of these men !—at a word 
Praise them, it boils, or blame them, it boils too!” ! 

The young blood of Donato boiled then indeed, 
and in an outburst of angry disappointment he 
cried: “Togli del legno e fanne uno tu!” “Take 
wood and make one, thou!” 

Brunelleschi spoke no word, but smiled again 
and went his way. Secretly he too carved a 
crucifix, and after some time, “having brought 
it to the highest perfection,” he placed it in his 
workshop. Then going forth he fetched his 
friend to breakfast with him, and as they walked 
together, Filippo bought provisions for their 
frugal meal which he gave to Donato, bidding 
him go on and he would follow. 


1 Browning. 
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When Donato reached the workshop and 
beheld the crucifix, it struck him as _ s0 
wonderful that he stood there as in a trance 
between shame and delight, and the eggs, cheese 
and butter slipped from his relaxing grip and 
mingled on the floor. 

Filippo, watching not far off, cried out with 
laughter: 

“What dost thou, Donato? How shall we 
breakfast, since thou has spilt all?” 

“For my part,” replied Donato, “I have had 
enough for this morning. If thou dost want thy 
share, pick it up! To thee is it granted to carve 
Christs, to me to carve peasants!” 

But though Brunelleschi, being many-sided, 
worked at many things, there was ever one desire 
in his mind, one ambition shining clear as a star 
before him. The church of Santa Maria del 
Fiore lacked a cupola. That there would be 
great difficulties in building it he knew, that 
no one but he could do it he felt sure. There- 
fore the thoughtful labour of all his days tended 
to but one thing, how best to crown the church 
that Arnolfo Lapi left unfinished when his hands 
grew cold in death. For this end he and his 
dear Donato travelled to Rome, as pilgrims to 
the shrine of classic art, the sculptor to study 
the statues of antiquity, the architect to measure 
old buildings, to excavate forgotten ruins, to 
learn from long-dead masters those noble pro- 
portions that have made his dome one of the 
wonders of the world. Many people seeing the 
small eager stranger ever at work digging and 
exploring, fancied him to be searching for buried 
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treasure. So in truth he was, but of a kind 
different from their imagining. For in the 
Roman earth he sought and found the know- 
ledge that made him immortal. 

Having satisfied himself as to the classic 
methods of building a dome, he came back to 
Florence to see how they were getting on 
without him. There he found all the archi- 
tects quarrelling over the cupola, and in his 
shrewd heart he felt that they would soon turn 
to him for advice. He promptly slipped off to 
Rome again, thinking to be the more respected 
for being rather difficult to find. And sure 
enough, in a little while, there came a messenger 
from Florence to seek him out and beg him to 
return. “And he, who asked nothing better, 
very courteously came back.” 

Filippo then received a formal commission to 
build that cupola and he rejoiced. But alas for 
the short-lived triumph! The council of archi- 
tects promptly yoked him with an incapable 
partner in the shape of one Lorenzo Ghiberti, 
with whom he was forced to divide both gain 
and glory. Whereupon he fell into so bitter a 
despair that he sought to rush from Florence, 
and it needed the combined efforts of Donato and 
Luca della Robbia to hold him back and keep 
his fierce hands from tearing up the designs and 
shattering his carefully prepared models. 

Being restored to outward calm by these, his 
two devoted friends, he cast about for some 
cunning way to rid himself quietly of the unwel- 
come helper. Though Vasari says that “ he lived 
in a great passion,” he bided his time. He even 
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worked a long while with foolish Lorenzo, 
keeping the plans carefully concealed from him 
however. 

One morning Filippo did not come to 
work, “but tying up his head in a cloth, lay 
in his bed, and feigning illness cried out con- 
tinually.” 

Lorenzo now found himself in an awkward 
predicament. Filippo had purposely kept him 
in ignorance of the methods to be pursued, and 
he was not clever enough to discover them for 
himself. So when the workmen came for orders 
he announced that he intended to await Filippo’s 
recovery. 

There were some who sneered: “ What? 
Knowest thou not his mind?” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Lorenzo, with all the 
dignity he could command at the moment. “I 
know his mind, but nevertheless without him 
I do not proceed.” 

Days passed. Filippo still lay in bed and 
groaned, while the work on the cupola was at a 
standstill. The chief builder visited the sick 
man, and in vain besought him for orders. 
Brunelleschi but rolled a sullen eye on him from 
his pillow and observed: 

“You have Lorenzo: let him do a little now.” 
Not a word more would he say, and so things 
went on as before. 

The whole affair was the talk of the hour, and 
the gossips in the market would champion now 
one cause and now the other. Some said Filippo 
had found the work difficult beyond his expecta- 
tion and had taken to his bed in consequence, 
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but the greater number murmured against 
Lorenzo, saying: 

“He can pocket his salary well enough, but 
he cannot direct the work!” 

Finally a formal deputation waited upon 
Filippo, and having condoled with him con- 
cerning his illness, laid the facts before him. 

Brunelleschi, pretending to be quite distraught 
between his bodily sufferings and the wrath 
which their tale awoke in his soul, cried out in 
a great passion: “I marvel at you all, in truth 
I do. Have you not Lorenzo, what doth he?” 

Replied the deputation: 

“He will not work without thee!” 

There was a pause; then with a smile full of 
secrecy and meaning Filippo spake: 

“IT would work without him!” 

Thereat a sudden light broke on the minds of 
the hearers, and they knew at last that their 
Filippo lay sick of a desire to work alone. 

Then came the laughing friends to pull the 
little man out of bed and bring him in triumph 
to the piazza where the unfinished cupola glim- 
mered beneath the sun. 

Poor Filippo! His troubles were not yet over. 
Having outwitted the jealous artists, he was 
next confronted by complaining labourers. The 
work was difficult, they said, Brunelleschi was 
exacting, the scaffolding was high and dangerous, 
and up there the sun was burning. In vain the 
kind-hearted architect established a little shed at 
the top of the dome, where food and cooling 
drinks might be had without a descent to earth. 
The men drank their wine in that airy position, 
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but grumbled still. Vasari says “ they laid their 
heads together” and refused to work without 
higher pay. Filippo with perfect calm dismissed 
them every one. This was on a Saturday. On 
the following Monday, when the malcontents 
proceeded to the church to jeer, they were much 
discomforted at the sight of the “Master” sur- 
rounded by ten Lombard builders. These he 
instructed to such good purpose that great strides 
were made in the work during the next few 
weeks. Eventually, having reduced the Tuscan 
labourers to the last stage of humility, Filippo 
was kind enough to take them back at a lesser 
wage than they had at first received. 

Wily Florentine! How pleased Vasari is over 
this concluding triumph of his favourite. 

And this was how Brunelleschi won to himself 
the glory of erecting what his biographer called 
“the greatest, the noblest, the most beautiful 
building that had been made in modern times 
or even in Antiquity.” 

Filippo did not see his cupola crowned by the 
lantern and glittering cross; these were later 
additions. But he had his heart’s desire, and 
beheld the fine proportions of the completed 
dome outlined against the blue, high above the 
old baptistry, high above the angelic whiteness 
of Giotto’s campanile, high above all the towers 
of the city. In the eyes of him who loved it as 
aman may love his child, it must have seemed a 
fair work. It has appeared marvellous to many 
men in the many years it has stood there. Even 
Michelangelo, planning the dome of St. Peter’s 
in Rome, would fall to gazing at the Cathedral 
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Dome of his own Florence, saying “Come te non 
voglio, meglio di te non posso!” “Like thee I 
will not, better than thee I cannot.” And in 
our own time, when it has become the fashion 
to refuse dead men their meed of praise, George 
Eliot, seeing “ the Great Dome,” calls it “ greatest 
in the world.” “There it raises its large curves 
still,” she wrote, “eclipsing the hills.” 

Vasari does not tell us of any special honour 
that accrued to Filippo in recognition of his 
genius. He seems to have lived on in just the 
old simple way, engrossed in work and beloved 
by all. He designed many buildings besides his 
masterpiece. The Loggia di San Paolo and the 
pointed arcades at the right of Santa Maria 
Novella are his work, as are also the Capitolo 
and the Renaissance cloisters at Santa Croce, and 
the chapel of the Pazzi. He built the Badia of 
the Canons Regular at Fiesole for his friend and 
patron Cosimo dei Medici. Vasari, in his own 
peculiar phraseology, has called this work “ most 
elaborate architecture, convenient and gay, and 
in fact truly magnificent.” 


“Finally,” writes the biographer, “having grown old... 
in the year 1446, on the sixteenth day of April, he went 
to the better life. It was a great griet to his country, who 
recognised and esteemed him much more in death than in 
life... . He was mourned by numberless artists, his friends, 
and chiefly by the most poor, to whom he gave continually. 
Thus, having lived as a Christian, dying, he left in the world 
a perfume of his goodness and of the nobility of his virtues.” 


The funeral service was performed in the 
Cathedral with great solemnity, and the little of 
Filippo that was earthly was laid to rest in San 
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Marco. Of the many epitaphs that were written 
for him, the following by Giovanni Battista 
Stozzi seems the fittest, being delicately fantastic 
like Filippo’s own life. 
“Tal sopra sasso sasso i 
Di giro in giro eternamente io strussi, 
Che cosi passo passo, 
Alto girando, al ciel mi ricondussi.” 


Which, being translated reads: 


“As I placed stone on stone in row above row for ever, i 
thus, step after step rising higher, I reached Heaven.” 
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An Experiment in Fairy Tale 
By WILLIAM J. BATCHELDER 


“The Boy wants to hear from others the Interpretation of 
all this; to have the Voice of these speechless Objects made 
audible ; he desires to hear in Words that inner living Con- 
nexion of all Things which he dimly feels. But other People 
are but rarely able to gratify the Boy’s Wishes; and so there 
unfolds in him a Longing for Stories of human Life and Fairy 
Tale. . . . Sometimes we find Children inventing Fairy 
Tales for themselves. ... And such self-made Stories plainly 
tell an Observer what is working in the Mind of the young 
Narrator, though he knows it not.” 

Die Erziehung der Menschheit. 


In every natural child there is implanted an 
innate fancifulness. The love of faery is an 
instinct which is universal with little people 
of all grades, present in all ages, and in all races. 
Given suitable environment and stimulus, the 
imaginative faculties are as strong in the 
children of the people as in those of the more 
cultured classes. That the bulk of our population 
is unimaginative is no proof that it possesses no 
imagination; it may show, however, that the 
powers of fancy have in the majority of cases 
become stultified through want of use, or from 
the absence of proper development. 

Speaking generally, the boys and girls of 
our elementary schools who have arrived at 
the leaving-age are by no means of imagina- 
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tive temperaments. Yet in earlier years their 
fancy has been as fervid as that of other 
unsophisticated children. 

The story which is here set forth is the 
product of a class of little boys of the average 
age of ten years who are attending one of the 
rural elementary schools. From the nature of 
the experiment the story, judged from a liter- 
ary standpoint, is necessarily crude, yet the 
flights of imagination it contains, and above 
all, its achievements in the way of youthful 
imagery, render it both interesting and instruc- 
tive. At any rate it should show that the 
natural fancifulness of the young is as strong 
and vivid in the lower as in the higher strata 
of our social conglomeration. 

The children were intensely interested in the 
experiment—the story was constructed sentence 
by sentence under the oral editing of the teacher 
—and they were especially anxious to get their 
individual contributions duly entered in the 
body of the story. It was hypothesised at the 
outset that the impossible could always happen, 
—the unexpected did so constantly: people were 
to be able to fly, dive, burrow and become 
invisible; new creatures could appear when 
necessary, and in short there were to be no 
limitations as to matter or action. 

There is some irrelevant material in the 
beginning of the story. This was because the 
children were led to develop the plot as they 
went along, and were thus given a free hand. 
The fairy-tale is quoted exactly as evolved, the 
only change which has been made is to para- 
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graph it. It should be mentioned that the 
experiment was attempted after a short course 
of Grimm’s Tales, which was possibly a dis- 
advantage. For the story is a little conventional, 
probably from the assimilation of the lore of the 
Brothers Grimm; but most of the ideas, and 
certainly the whole of the setting, originated in 
the fancy of the children. In spite of the fact 
that the story was constructed in pieces (half- 
an-hour per week only being devoted to the 
work), the sequence of ideas is continuous: the 
youngsters bore in mind the previous parts from 
week to week until its completion. 

Not the least interesting portion of the experi- 
ment was the choosing of the dramatis personae. 
It was decided to include in the cast a boy, a 
girl, and some supplementary characters. Of 
course a fairy was indispensable; there was to 
be the inevitable wood; and the young people 
voted solidly for a witch. So the witch was 
introduced. 

After the characters, their names became the 
next consideration, and after much tergiversa- 
tion those which appear in the text were decided 
upon. The witch’s name, Catkin, was the 
especial favourite. The good influence was 
Fairy Dewdrop, and this appropriate name 
probably suggested the effective little wind-up 
of the story: but why ‘Olive’ for the heroine 
should have appealed to the juvenile mind as it 
so obviously did, it is difficult to guess. The 
children were unanimous about one point, which 
was, that the girl’s name should be either that 


of a flower or a plant. 
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The story had no title, and began: 

“Peterkin was a very naughty boy. He was 
rude to those older than himself; and Peterkin 
lived very happily in his hut by the lake. For 
he was an orphan and lived by wood-cutting. 
The boy used to listen to the birds chattering 
in the trees at sunset, and he was soon able to 
understand them.” 

The combination of naughtiness, rudeness, 
and happiness is decidedly boyish. The opening 
suggests an inference too, that to be an orphan 
is to be happy, at all events if the person be 
fortunate enough to have to earn a livelihood. 

“One day as he was listening to the birds, 
Peterkin heard them say that Fairy Dewdrop 
was coming to live in the forest. It was a good 
thing for Peterkin, but he did not know it then. 

“A week after this he heard a great noise 
coming through the forest. He tried to run 
away, and the noise became louder. Looking 
back he saw a large number of wild horses 
coming towards him, and he saw on a little white 
pony a woman dressed in black. By her ran 
two dragons spitting fire and making the dread- 
ful noises he had heard. The woman’s face was 
ugly and brown, with a long hooked nose and 
pointed chin; because she was Witch Catkin. 
As she came towards him he tried to run away, 
but the dragons were too fast for him. He 
dodged behind a tree, and as he did so his feet 
caught in something soft. Looking down he 
saw a curious leather jerkin, and scarcely know- 
ing what he did, he slipped it on. 


“Immediately a great change took place in 
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him. He felt that he was shrinking fast; the 
flies round him became as large as horses; the 
dragons who stood looking for him looked like 
two burning mountains. He knew that he could 
not be larger than a pin’s head.” 

The outlines of some kind of plot were now 
foreshadowed, and a pause was made at this 
point to adjust what was to be included in the 
tale. There was a tendency to introduce Olive 
too early in the narrative, but the natural 
dramatic instinct on the part of some of the 
brighter children prevailed. 

It will be noticed how the juvenile mind 
delights in contrast. The black witch was 
mounted on a white pony, the dragons spat 
fire and roared in the quiet wood. The change 
in Peterkin is tellingly direct; swiftness of 
action appeals to young minds. But what was 
particularly remarkable was the facile manner 
in which the mental vision was accommodated 
to the change in relative sizes. This ready 
accommodation is especially clear in the re- 
sumption of the story. 

“Peterkin felt very frightened and found it 
hard work to push his way through the grass 
stems which appeared to him as large as palm- 
trees. When he reached the bark of the tree, 
Peterkin found a little crack opening into the 
bark. He climbed inside this tiny opening and 
found that a very, very small staircase led in- 
wards towards the heart of the tree. As he went 
on, everything became dark and he had to feel 
his way with his hands. He thought he would 
very soon be at the heart of the tree. He walked 
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on and on for about six hours. He could not 
get along if he did not feel, and he thought he 
was never going to leave off walking. 

“When he got farther into the middle of the 
tree, he heard little tiny voices which sounded 
to him like the faint twitter of a butterfly as 
he settles on a flower.” 

For such a young boy as the one who produced 
it, this last is a decidedly remarkable piece of 
imagery. Not only had he thought down to the 
tiny noise of the elves, but he had evolved an 
idea which, abstract in itself, yet gives a mental 
concept of actual sound. He had constructed 
for himself the paradox of an inaudible noise. 

When this portion of the story was being 
constructed, the boy who had been much in 
evidence previously happened to be absent. In 
consequence of this the line of thought was more 
original. I suspect that this child, having more 
cultured parents than the others, had been told 
many fairy-tales, and his imagination was 
sophisticated to some degree. 

The point concerning the tiny voices raised 
an interesting discussion. It was necessary to f 
describe them as extremely minute sounds. The 
first suggested description was, “They sounded ‘ 
like the twittering of birds”; then the noise was ! 
said to be “like a mouse squeaking,” and “like 
the scratching of your pen on the paper when 
you write.” But when the quaint bit of childish i 
imagery “ Like the faint twitter of a butterfly as 
he settles on a flower,” was given, it was unani- 
y mously adopted. The author of this conception 
is a little red-haired boy from Cardiff; possibly 
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his richer imagination is the natural heritage of 
the fanciful Welsh. 

“He (Peterkin) could just make out what they 
said. There was a lighted room before him, and 
he hid behind a curtain. He looked into the 
little room, and it was lit up with pretty lights 
which looked smaller than the smallest stars. 
Around a little golden table in the middle of the 
room sat five little men about the size of Peter- 
kin, and they were chatting together and 
enjoying themselves merrily. And one said 
to a little man in his shirt sleeves, ‘Where did 
you leave your jacket, Tom?’ 

“*T don’t quite know, but I think that I left 
it outside in the big world.’ 

“When Peterkin heard this he was so fright- 
ened that he ran under the table. But the little 
men were too quick for him.” 

(This last is essentially a boy’s phrase, and a 
boy’s idea: it was continually recurring.) 

“And they caught him and said, ‘What are 
you doing here? Where did you get that coat?’ 

“The dwarf said, ‘That is my coat. We shall 
lock you up, and beat you with a big stick.’ 
They started to do so at once. At this Peterkin 
was very much frightened. They did not want 
him to go away, and they bound him with ropes 
as fine as a spider’s web, so that he could not 
get away. Then they put him into a tiny prison 
cell and unbound him. 

“When the door was shut Peterkin looked 
round and saw, sitting in a corner of the cell, a 
beautiful little girl. She said her name was 
Olive. Great tears as large as the pollen of a 
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flower rolled down her rosy cheeks. Then 
Peterkin said, ‘I want to get out.’ The little 
girl said, ‘You can’t get out. Where did you 
come from?’ 

“Presently as they were chattering they heard 
little footsteps coming, and they wondered what 
it could be. The door suddenly opened and the | 
little man came in and said, ‘What were you t 
talking about?’ And they said, ‘We were wish- 
ing we could get out; but we can’t get out.’ ” 

Dialogue evidently presents difficulties to | 
children, but the unevenness of the foregoing 
is probably due to its being the production of 
several boys. In the sentence, “The door sud- 
denly opened,” they insisted on ‘ suddenly ’ being 
used. Children require action, and quick spon- 
taneous happenings appeal most strongly to 
them. 

“The little man chased them round the room 
until he caught them. As he caught them he 
dropped his stick, which Olive snatched up, and 
hit him over the head with. Peterkin said, ‘We 
must look about and get out now.’ In reply 
Olive said, ‘ Look at that little creak in the wall; | 
if we take the stick we can break the creak open.’ 
And this they did, and to their astonishment 
they found like a little canal of sap going up- 
wards. They climbed into this and thought if 
they were not very careful they would be 
drowned. So they built a little canoe from 
the wood at the sides of the canal, and it floated 
7 upwards slowly until at last they reached a leaf 
on the top of the tree.” 

Possibly the word ‘creak’ may be a local 
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provincialism for ‘crack,’ but it was apparently 
used as a diminutive. It appeared to be a word 
which the children had themselves coined to 
express the notion of a microscopic opening in 
the cell wall. 

“When they got to the leaf they began to 
climb through a hole, but it was no easy task. 
Then they found that they were hanging on a 
leaf. And Olive sobbed out, ‘I am so glad that 
we got away from those horrid little men.’ 

“Their clothes stuck to the leaf because they 
were very sticky. When they had time to look 
about them, they saw in the forest a great battle 
raging, and looking attentively they saw it was 
between Witch Catkin and Fairy Dewdrop. 
Then they saw some nimble elves climb on one 
of the dragon’s backs, and drive a hard blow 
with a hatchet right through his armour into 
his blood. Now a dragon’s blood is made of 
fire, and directly the dragon was wounded, he 
blew up. The explosion blew up the other 
dragon and Witch Catkin. The witch never 
came back again. The elves who were blown 
up with the dragon flew down again. 

“So Olive, and Peterkin, and Fairy Dewdrop 
were left.” 

There was a brief discussion concerning 
dragon’s blood. ‘Steam’ was suggested, but 
when someone proposed ‘fire’ the idea was 
received with acclamation: and the explosion 
was a spontaneous idea which, in the childish 
mind, followed quite naturally. 

“Olive and Peterkin were shaken from the 
tree, and fell to the ground, but a spider’s web 
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caught them safely. The spider was not at 
home: he was gone to make another web. 

“Close by them they saw Fairy Dewdrop 
peacefully sleeping in a wood anemone. They 
caught two ants, and rode up to her, and as 
they got near the flower, the ants hitched up 
their backs, and shot them off. They fell right 
on Fairy Dewdrop’s crown. This woke her up. 
She asked them what they were doing, and at 
first she was very angry. 

“They told her their story, and asked her to 
make them the proper size again. She said she 
would if Peterkin would promise to be a good 
boy and protect Olive. At this she raised her 
wand and put it over them three times, and they 
soon became their proper size.” 

One notices in the ant incident the child’s love 
of the unexpected. The unexpected and the 
inconsequential form the charm of the whole 
thing. The abrupt termination to the ride is 
delightfully boyish. 

The writer has striven to avoid lengthy com- 
ment on the product of the children’s invention: 
it has been his aim to let the production speak 
for itself. But there is a lesson in the ending 
of the tale which should be suggestive for those 
who may write for the little ones. Youngsters 
instinctively understand the dramatic and its 
essentials. Hence there is an entire absence of 
consequences, and they have not introduced 
any matter which might bring about an anti- 
climax. 

“When they were their proper size, the fairy 
said, “The first six dew-drops you pick every 
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morning shall become diamonds.’ Then the 

fairy mounted on a dewdrop and floated away.” 
The teacher might have drawn a moral, or 

might have accepted some’ conventional con- 

clusion showing the ultimate fate of Olive and 

Peterkin, but the children decided the matter. 

They chorused, “Please, sir; that’s the end.” 
And the children were rignt. 


























‘Recognttion 
By EVANGELINE RYVES 


Strange as the starlight of a prophecy 
You come, to all my craving soul born new— 
Sweet in surprise and sudden as a cry. 


New-born you come, yet I remember you, 
For old Eternity most deep and proud 
Shadows those eyes that sang with stars in dew. 


Eyes that I know, in what bright happy cloud 
Met you mine eyes that weep for a lost thing!— 
We missed each other in the teeming crowd. 


Yet like the Spring you come remembering, 
You wander windblown from an unknown sky 
Fanned by the feathers of an unseen wing. 


Have you forgot mine own, that this is 1! 
We played together in a field divine— 
We played with Gods out in Eternity. 


And far away where constellations shine 
We knelt together—Thou rememberest? 
My star shone then—thou saidst that it was thine. 











The Amateur Emigrants 


By THOMAS COBB 


Author of “Mrs. Erricker’s Reputation,” “The Friendships of Veronica,” 
“Mr. Passingham,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ARTIFICE. 


AFTER what Cuthbert described as this pleasant 
interruption, he no longer betrayed the slightest 
impatience to resume work upon the beech trees, 
but seemed perfectly contented to lie at full length 
on the leaves at their roots in spite of Miss 
Gingell’s warnings concerning rheumatism. If 
Felicia Hankey’s personality had not been a 
i. sufficient explanation I might have marvelled at 
his reticence in the face of such a glaring incon- 
gruity as the presence of a fashionably dressed 
woman with a white sunshade in the middle of 
a prairie. 

“Oughtn’t we,” he suggested some time later, 
with a glance at his watch, “to be thinking about 
a meal?” 

“T have been thinking of nothing else for some 
time,” I answered. 

“Then,” he continued, “we can get the things 
put away and set to work again before Pegge 
returns from the station with the first band of 
emigrants.” 

Accordingly Emma and Winifred began to take 
the plates out of the picnic basket, although when 
I presently suggested that Miss Carmichael 
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should accompany me to the farmhouse to 
forage for something as a change from the 
ox-tongue, she declined with quite surprising 
energy, and begged Emma to take her place. 
Emma, however, subsequently went down the 
slope alone, not unwilling, perhaps, to find an 
opportunity to rummage the stores at her own 
sweet will. While I hovered about the tent, 
vexed by Winifred’s coolness, Cuthbert rose from 
his horizontal position : 

“I have been trying to put this and that 
together,” he said loudly enough for his sister 
to overhear every word, “and surely Smithson 
was the name of the young lady to whom you 
were engaged.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “she married Hankey of 
the Bengal Staff Corps. He died eighteen months 
after the wedding.” 

Although Winifred appeared to be paying no 
attention to what Cuthbert said, she placed two 
knives without forks by one plate and two forks 
without knives by another, nor did her lips part 
until Emma returned with the greatest indigna- 
tion to announce that she had found the door of 
the farmhouse locked, Pegge having doubtless 
taken the key to the railway station. 

“Quite right,” said Cuthbert, “one can’t be too 
cautious, and of course I hold him responsible 
for the safety of the stores.” 

“He won’t be long,” cried Winifred. “You 
may feel perfectly confident that Pegge will never 
be very late for a meal.” 

“He will probably stay for the train which 
brought us yesterday if the emigrants don’t arrive 
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earlier,” answered Cuthbert, and in response to 
Miss Gingell’s entreaty, I consented to try my 
prentice hand at housebreaking. Having accom- 
panied her to the house, it was easy to force back 
the old-fashioned fastener with the aid of a pocket 
knife, to clamber through the window and 
admit Emma by the front door, whence she 
reappeared after a short absence carrying a tin 
of turkey-and-something, as well as some potted 
shrimps. On our return to the encampment we 
found Cuthbert in the act of greeting Pegge, who 
stood with bent knees, breathing quickly as if 
the labours of the morning had almost over- 
whelmed him. 

“Well, no emigrants yet?” asked Cuthbert a 
little despondently. 

“Not yet, sir, but don’t you worrit yourself. 
Afternoon’s the most likely time.” 

“T thought you would perhaps stay for the later 
train,” suggested Cuthbert reproachfully. 

“You see, sir,” answered Pegge, in a fatherly 
tone, “I ought to know what you are after all 
these years. The governor ’ll be getting fidgety 
about them emigrants, I says to myself, and after 
all what’s a few miles to me? Never you fear, 
sir, I’ll be back at the station before they’re out 
of the train if my legs drop from under me.” 

“ After you started this morning,” said Cuth- 
bert, “I thought that perhaps you ought to have 
taken the wheelbarrow from the farmyard. It 
is true we scarcely ought to use it ——” 

“If your emigrants come overburdened with 
luggage, they are more fortunate than the rest 
of us,” cried Emma, as she turned out the turkey. 
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“Not with luggage in the ordinary sense 
so much as provisions,” answered Cuthbert. 
“Though of course a strong man can carry a 
great deal on his back. Better get your meal, 
Pegge,” he added, and a few minutes later we 
all sat down around the table cloth. 

“By the bye,” remarked Cuthbert, presently, 
“I suppose you have heard that Mrs. Hankey 
is an—an old friend of Beresford’s. I must 
confess I have never in my life met a more intelli- 
gent young lady.” 

“Mrs. Hankey is not exactly young,” said 
Emma, frowning at her dry biscuit. 

“ Twenty-five, I should say, at the outside!” 

“It is the way she dresses,” Emma insisted. 
“A girl of seventeen might have worn that hat.” 

“She dresses remarkably well,” said Cuthbert. 

“ Anyone can dress well,” was the answer, “ who 
has plenty of money,” and Cuthbert turned to me 
for information : 

“Is it a fact that Mrs. Hankey is wealthy?” he 
asked. 

“Her husband left her almost penniless,” I 
answered. 

“Any children?” 

“No,” I said, and after a short silence he 
exclaimed: 

“Colonel Smithson was inclined to think me 
demented! ” 

“Did Mrs. Hankey tell you that?” asked 
Winifred indignantly. 

“It was before he had seen me,” said Cuthbert, 
“and she intended it as a compliment.” 

“If she were to pay me many compliments of 
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that kind,” returned Emma, “there would cer- 
tainly be a quarrel.” 

“ Any man with original ideas,” cried Cuthbert, 
rising with perfect equanimity, “is certain to 
have his sanity called in question.” 

When Pegge had passed through the encamp- 
ment on his way to the railway station, Cuthbert 
began to survey the ground for a new site for 
our tents, finally determining on the east side 
of the beech trees, because, he said, the prevalent 
winds were south west. As soon as one pole had 
been fixed in the earth, Emma insisted that she 
was perfectly competent to drive in the pegs and 
complete the operation; and doubtless she felt 
a greater sense of security inasmuch as she had 
helped to provide her own shelter for the night. 

Now that I had lighted a pipe, the prospect of 
hacking at a tree for an hour or two presented 
little enticement, and when Cuthbert remarked 
that he ought to have gone down to the valley 
earlier in the day to select a camping ground 
for the expected emigrants, I volunteered to 
take the duty off his hands; Winifred con- 
senting to add her advice provided that Miss 
Gingell would accompany us. Miss Gingell 
lacking the discretion to refuse, we set out 
together towards the river which lapped some 
of Cuthbert’s largest meadows, and although 
there seemed little difference between the various 
fields, all being equally full of thistles and weeds, 
we at last came to the conclusion that the one 
with the highest hedge should be given up to 
the earliest settlers. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


EMIGRANTS IN SIGHT. 


CUTHBERT, it appeared, had by no means been 
working uninterruptedly at the trees, and in fact 
there is little doubt that he found the craft of 
woodcutting far more arduous than he had antici- 
pated. It is true that the notch had become a 
little deeper during our absence, but apparently 
most of his time had been spent in preparing tea 
against our return. 

“IT thought you would be fagged after your 
walk,” he said, “so I made up my mind to give 
you an agreeable surprise.” He had lighted the 
fire, boiled the water, opened a box of sardines, 
and having split some of the thick dry biscuits, 
spread them with Swiss milk in lieu of butter— 
an untempting dish! He now insisted on making 
the tea, and seemed very much disappointed by 
our lack of appetite. 

Feeling anxious, in the meantime, concerning 
the continued absence of Pegge, he presently 
strolled down the slope in the hope of meeting 
him with a band of emigrants from the railway 
station, but twenty minutes later, Cuthbert 
returned accompanied, to our surprise, by Felicia. 

“It is rather disappointing,” he said, evidently 
continuing the lamentations which he had been 
pouring into her ears by the way, “but I met 
Pegge at the foot of the hill and unfortunately 
he was quite alone. After wasting the whole 
day at the station, no emigrants have arrived.” 

“I am afraid,” answered Felicia, “that you 
don’t live up to your creed!” 
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“I beg your pardon?” exclaimed Cuthbert. 

“You explained so realistically,” she continued, 
“that this was a newly discovered country, that 
it was quite a shock to find myself at Hornby 
Hall again!” 

“In a new country,” he answered, “a man is 
able to support himself on the land—why not 
here, if I place him in the same conditions? It 
may appear ridiculous to some persons ——” 

“Oh, not in the least!” cried Felicia. 

“But,” Cuthbert continued, “if once those con- 
ditions are departed from, my experiment 
becomes valueless. It is true that I have utilised 
the farmhouse for our stores—to be trenched 
upon in case of actual need, but for the rest I 
assume we are newly arrived emigrants——” 

“Quite so,” said Felicia, “but how would emi- 
grants arrive?” 

“On a ship, no doubt!” 

“ And ships meet with contrary winds, or break 
machinery, which takes time to repair, so that 
nothing is more likely than that they should be 
a few days overdue.” 

Whether it was her inveterate cheerfulness or 
that the illustration actually appealed to him, 
Cuthbert at once began to regard the situation 
more hopefully, and when Felicia hinted at 
a wish to make an inspection of the inside 
of the tents, his customary high spirits returned. 
Nothing could surpass Felicia’s admiration for 
our various arrangements: 

“TI only wonder,” she cried, “that you should 
take the trouble to build a log cabin. What could 
possibly be better than this?” 
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“You see, one has to look forward to the 
winter!” he suggested. 

“Yes, of course,” she admitted, “but the 
summer has to pass first, and it seems such a 
pity to cut down those beautiful beech trees. At 
all events, grant them as long a lease of life as 
circumstances permit, and if you have time to 
spare, you might clear some of the weeds out of 
the fields.” 

“It is true,” he answered, “that the weeds are 
a standing reproach!” 

“Nothing could possibly set your emigrants a 
better example than their removal,” said Felicia, 
and then she began to examine our various pos- 
sessions in detail. 

The haversacks, one of which Cuthbert hung 
over his shoulders for her greater edification, the 
mattresses, the bedsteads, the blankets, the read- 
ing lamps, even his cowhide boots and my 
overcoat, all received their meed of praise. Her 
gaiety seemed infectious to everyone but Wini- 
fred, even Emma laughing more than once, and 
when nothing else remained for exhibition, 
Cuthbert called attention to himself by offering 
to escort Mrs. Hankey home. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “but you must try to 
remember that I am—well, a kind of anachron- 
ism. I am afraid that it would be quite 
impossible to find the least little corner of room 
for me in your scheme.” 

Whether he assured her of its expansiveness 
on the way to Hornby Hall or not it is impossible 
to tell, but while Winifred followed Emma into 
their tent, I determined to seize the opportunity 
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for a few words with Pegge, who stood gazing 
reflectively at Cuthbert’s tree. To propitiate the 
man, I approached him with the offer of one of 
my small stock of cigars. 

“So your friends didn’t turn up to time,” I 
began. 

“Why, no, sir,” he answered. “As I’ve been 
telling the governor ——” 

“Never mind that,” I said. “Suppose you tell 
me the actual facts.” 

“Before this time to-morrow,” cried Pegge, 
trying to look reproachful, “there’ll be ten of ’em.” 

“A large order, Pegge! ” 

“You see, sir, the governor’s a gent what likes 
to do things thorough—look at that farmhouse, 
for instance. Any number up to fifty, that’s the 
tip he give me.” 

“ Another tip he gave you,” I suggested, “ was 
that each man should bring sufficient food for 
the first few weeks.” 

Taking off his flannel cap, he began to rub his 
crown with his knuckles. 

“Tt won’t be much they’ll want in that way,” 
he answered. “As the governor says: the great 
thing’s to get sound material to work on. You 
can’t make bricks without straw, he says.” 

There seemed no longer any reason to doubt 
that Cuthbert’s scheme would at least have its 
chance of being put to the test, since Pegge would 
scarcely venture on a statement which might be 
disproved in a few hours’ time. When'I told 
Winifred what to expect on the morrow, she grew 
almost as excited as her brother: 

“Tf ten decent working men arrive with an 
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honest intention to make the best of things,” she 
said, “something may be accomplished after all.” 

“I don’t wish to be discouraging,” I answered, 
“but you must recollect they are all friends of 
Pegge’s.” 

Before I could continue the discussion, she 
insisted that it was time to help Emma to 
prepare the supper, and when Cuthbert returned 
after what must have been a remarkably slow 
walk, and we were seated on mackintosh sheets 
at the meal, he remarked that Felicia had 
promised to pay our encampment another visit 
the following day. 

“She is very anxious to see the emigrants,” 
he explained, “and I have promised to lend her 
some books. I don’t know whether I told you 
that I thought of giving a course of lectures on 
farming.” 

“Based on your own experiences!” I hinted. 

“It is true,” he admitted, “they will be to a 
great extent theoretical, but they may be helpful 
nevertheless.” 

“In the country of the blind, the one-eyed man 
is king,” cried Winifred. 

“Oh, well,” he answered, “I have been reading 
up the subject for some time, and I put one or 
two small books in my haversack. If you like 
you can read them when Mrs. Hankey has 
finished. What extraordinary openness of mind!” 
he exclaimed suddenly. “What absolute freedom 
from bias—a rare thing in a woman.” 

When Emma had bidden us all good-night, 
Cuthbert walked away from the encampment, 
with his chin on his chest, and his hands clasped 
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behind him, bent on solitary reflection. Although 
Winifred remained seated on the mackintosh 
sheet which served as a chair, she did not speak 
for several minutes, during which I lighted my 
pipe. Circumstances, accidental or otherwise, 
had prevented anything of the nature of a 
téte-d-téte during the day, but now while the 
dim light from the fire fell upon her face, and 
she sat with her small hands clasped about her 
knees, for my own part, the silence might have 
lasted for many hours. 

Presently, however, she turned, although it 
had become too dark to see each others’ faces 
very distinctly: 

“I suppose you agree with Cuthbert,” she 
suggested. 

“It certainly seems at the present moment that 
there are worse things than camping out even 
as early as the first week of May,” I returned. 

“That is not at all what I meant,” said Wini- 
fred, with a curious kind of laugh 

“What did you mean?” 

“He told Emma that a pioneer could never be 
certain as to what lies in store.” 

“Well, we know that ten settlers are coming 
to-morrow! ” 

“And Mrs. Hankey came to-day,” she ex- 
claimed. “It must have been the most delightful 
surprise for you.” 

“If I had wished,” I answered, “I could have 
seen Mrs. Hankey without the least trouble any 
time the last two years.” 

“While you were at the hospital in Paris?” 
asked Winifred. 
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“Paris, you know, is within about eight hours 
and a half of London!” 

“T had felt curious to see her,” said Winifred 
slowly, “ever since the days when Cuthbert used 
to try to describe your broken-hearted condition. 
How interested he was in you both! And he 
always insisted that yours was the love of a life- 
time! ” 

“With all his virtues,” I suggested, “ Cuthbert’s 
manner is apt to prove a little misleading some- 
times.” 

“Misleading!” she cried. “Do you know any 
other man so scrupulously truthful?” 

“Oh, no doubt he is perfectly honest,” I 
admitted, “but the fact remains that all his 
geese are swans!” 

“But I don’t think you were a goose to—to be 
very fond of Mrs. Hankey,” said Winifred. “And 
now you see she doesn’t bear the least malice——” 

“Why on earth should she?” I demanded. 

“Oh, well, it is natural to imagine that you 
quarrelled.” 

“I defy anyone to quarrel with her,” I 
exclaimed. “She is one of the best tempered 
women in the world, and yet she has a happy 
knack of generally getting her own way. I 
believe she calls it tact. You saw how skilfully 
she managed Cuthbert this afternoon.” 

“Still,” said Winifred, “I wish she would not 
laugh at him.” 

“Anyhow he didn’t appear ,to mind,” I 
answered, “and you must confess it is sometimes 
rather difficult to keep a grave face.” 

“ Ah, well,” she murmured, “I suppose the truth 
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is that I like to do all the laughing myself. Even 
then I often wish I were a hundredth part as 
unselfish. Then,” she added, abruptly, “you 
didn’t really quarrel with Miss Smithson—of 
course she was Miss Smithson when you were 
engaged to her.” 

“Felicia,” I explained, “simply told me that 
she considered our dispositions unsuitable and 
that she felt confident we should never agree. 
However that might have been, she certainly 
agreed very well with Hankey, and, though it 
is no doubt rather early to speculate, she would 
probably agree equally well with Cuthbert.” 

“ Yes, it does seem a little early,” said Winifred, 
laughing quite cheerfully. 

“Still,” I urged, “she has scarcely a penny of 
her own, and Colonel Smithson is almost too 
irritable to live with. I suspect that your friend 
Mrs. Tarbolton told her Cuthbert was rich ——” 

“And mad!” murmured Winifred. 

“Mrs. Hankey knows better than to credit any- 
thing of that sort,” I insisted, and then Winifred 
rose from her seat: 

“I should wonder whether your grapes were 
sour,” she cried, “ only it would be absurd to sug- 
gest that Mrs. Hankey is anything but delightful.” 

That second night passed entirely without 
adventure, and before half-past seven the follow- 
ing morning, Cuthbert and I were both in the 
river. Having returned to the tent to finish 
dressing, on quitting it the second time we found 
the kettle boiling and breakfast ready, Miss 
Gingell admitting, although half reluctantly, that 
she had slept for seven consecutive hours. 
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“Dr. Beresford,” she added, fixing her eyes on 
my boots, “I do hope you won’t think me rude,” 
when Winifred gaily interrupted her: 

“The fact is,” she exclaimed, “that Emma is 
quite overcome by admiration! ” 

“IT am certain,” continued Miss Gingell, 
one would for a moment believe you had passed 
the night in a tent, and brought all your wardrobe 
in a haversack —— 

“You forget Dr. Beresford’s wonderful coat!” 
cried Winifred. 

“If you could manage to spare a little boot 
polish,” said Emma, “I should really be extremely 
grateful.” 

When I had assured her that everything I 
possessed was at her service she sat down to 
breakfast without any reference to the absence 
of bread, Cuthbert remarking that he intended 
to begin work on the weeds as soon as the meal 
ended. When he suggested that Pegge should 
help, however, it appeared that it was by no 
means certain the emigrants might not arrive by 
an early train, so that while Pegge strolled away 
towards the railway station, Cuthbert went to 
the farmhouse for a sickle, and on his return to 
luncheon some time later, suggested that he was 
going to have an attack of lumbago. I could not 
help feeling a little guilty inasmuch as my own 
morning had been passed in agreeable idleness, 
though the fact escaped remark on account of 
Cuthbert’s expectations concerning the emi- 
grants. Still there was no sign of Pegge, who 
had probably, as Emma Gingell suggested, taken 
the precaution to put some food in his pocket. 
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The meal was ended, the cloth had been 
removed from the grass, Winifred was attempting 
to read one of the books which Cuthbert had 
promised to lend to Felicia, when presently he 
looked at his watch. 

“By this time,” he exclaimed, “no doubt they 
have landed and are well on their way across 
country.” 

“Cuthbert,” said Winifred, glancing up from 
her book, and pushing back a tress of fair hair 
which had fallen forward over her face, “how 
very absurd you are!” 

“Not at all, my dear girl, not at all,” he 
answered. “I wish those emigrants to act pre- 
cisely as if they really had landed in a new 
country, and accordingly I think and speak as 
if that actually were the case. I wish,” he added, 
“we had carried up two of the guns, because 
although they bring their own food, I agreed 
that they might shoot anything they found on 
the land.” 

“Hark!” exclaimed Winifred, raising her fore- 
finger, as she rose from the ground. “Hark!” 
she repeated, in a charming attitude of attention. 

“What—what?” demanded Cuthbert, excitedly. 

“I really thought I heard someone talking,” 
said Winifred. 

Followed by us all, Cuthbert walked round the 
clump of trees, and coming to a standstill 
extended his right arm with a dramatic gesture. 

“There they come!” he cried with the most 
intense enthusiasm, and Columbus could scarcely 
have looked more delighted at the first sight of 
the New World. 
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